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Pfeter  Lisagor 
of  the 

Chicago  Daib'  News: 


"Washington’s 
all-round  best” 
correspondent 


I  hal's  whal  liis  colleagues  in  the  Washington 
press  corps  think  <»l  Daily  News  W  ashington 
liiirean  chief  Peter  Lisagor.  I'inie  niaga/ine  reports 


I  iine  (lescrihes  Lisagor  as  the  "most  skillful  interrogator  in  the 
hiisiness."  and  says.  "He  is  reputed  to  ha\e  the  widest  range  of 
true  frieiuls  in  the  go\ erninent's  empht)  of  an\  correspondent 
in  D.L. 

"He  has  made  his  mark  h\  20  )ears  of  har<l  work  and  humor.  " 
'l  ime  ad<ls.  "and  if  he  has  scooped  e\er\  competitor  and  pulled 
eNer)  heard  in  the  capital,  he  remains  tin*  most  popular  newsman 
in  town." 

We'\e  known  this  alxuit  Lisagor  for  a  long  time.  We  like  to  think 
that  his  kind  of  dedi(‘ated  prtdessionalism  t\pifies  'I'he  (ihicago 
l)ail\  N«  •w  s. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


“A reliable  source  stated  today...” 

You  know  how  important  your  sources  of  information  are.  If 
they  prove  unreliable— you’re  on  the  hook. 

You  won't  run  the  story  unless  you’re  sure. 


We  think  the  very  same  integrity  applies  to  the  source  of  pre¬ 
scription  drugs.  Physicians  simply  can’t  afford  to  prescribe 
drugs  unless  they  have  confidence  in  the  manufacturer. 


a  reliable  source 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company.  Pearl  River.  New  ’i'ork  KNio 


For  information  alxmt  Lederle.  call  Public  Relations '^14-735-5(Xtl). 


Who^s  Getting  The  Business? 

We  Found  Out! 

After  months  of  digging  through  thousands  of  purchase 
records  of  our  city  and  county  government  to  see  if  they  complied 
with  present  laws,  Times-Union  investigative  reporter,  Emerson 
Moran,  sure  found  out  who  was  "getting  the  business." 

In  a  four-part  series  delving  into  purchasing  practices  he 
reported  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  business  was  going  to  firms 
without  competitive  bidding. 

Now  the  city  and  county  purchasing  functions  are  being 
merged  and  officials  have  announced  a  complete  change  in 
purchasing  procedures. 

Good  newspapers  make  things  happen.  We  are.  We  do. 


The  Times-Union 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  14614 


in  toucan*  the 


is  small,  but 


Teletype 


it’s  always  a  cap 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  identifying  Teletype  Corporation 
products— and  used  correctly  only  as  an 
adjective,  as  in:| ‘‘Send  it  on  the  Teletype 
terminal.”  It  isinever  used  as  a  noun  or 
verb,  as  in:  "Se.nd  it  on  the  Teletype,”  or 
“Teletype  it.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives.  The  Lodge,  Stowe,  Vermont. 

II•I2 — UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania  Workshop.  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pa. 

11*13 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Diplomat  Motel,  Ocean 
City.  Maryland. 

1 1- 13— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San 
Diego,  California. 

I  1-13— Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Broadview  Hotel, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

12- 13 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  and  Classified  Advertising  Sales 
Seminar.  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria. 

13- 15— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House.  Al¬ 
bany. 

15- 18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Labor  Clinic,  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg. 

17- 20 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Pipestem  Resort,  Pipestem,  W.  Va. 

18- 19- — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  News/Editorial  Con¬ 
ference  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

18-20 — Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Palm  Springs, 
California. 

18-20— Indl  ana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Holiday 
Inn,  Lafayette. 

20-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Region. 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

20-25 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francis¬ 
co.  California. 

24-26 — Western  Kentucky  Press  Association.  Lake  Barkley  State  Park. 

24- 26 — International  Advertising  Association.  Tokyo. 

25 —  Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Fairgrounds,  Oklahoma  City. 

25- 26 — Texas  Press  Association.  Advertising  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Waco. 

26- Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Kings  Inn,  Grand 
Bahama  Island. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region. 
Hyatt  House,  Des  Moines. 

27-Oct.  9- — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Circulation  Managers, 
(under  75,000  Circulation)  Columbia  University^  New  York  City. 

30-Oct.  3 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Parker  House,  Boston. 

OCTOBER 

4-6 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

4-7 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Harrah's,  Reno, 
Nevada. 

4-7 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Western  Region. 
Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon. 

4-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional. 
Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

4-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

8-10— N  ew  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Country  House, 
Syracuse. 

8-10 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  San  Diego. 

10 -  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

11- 13 — Mid  Atlantic  Circulation  Manager  Asioclation  Sales  Conference. 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

12- 14 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  (EDICON).  Colo¬ 
nial  WilliamsDurg.  Virginia. 

16- 17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Advertising  conference. 
Sunriver  Lodge. 

18-20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Hotel  Am¬ 
bassador,  Chicago. 

19- 21 — Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association  Supervisory  Seminar. 
Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

19- 23 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Hotel  Camino  Real.  Mexico  City. 

20- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22-24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

n  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada- 

All  other  countries,  $20  a  year. 


Vol.  103.  No.  34.  Auff.  22,  lOlO  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave„  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "Edpub,  New 
York.”  Publication  oflBce  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsbarg,  Pa.  18301. 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Reg¬ 
istered  and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1970  by  Editor  ft  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All 
rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription  $8.00  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  320.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made 
to  Editor  ft  Publisher,  ‘‘EhctmTial  Account,”  Chemical  Bank,  10  Moorgate, 
London,  E.  C.  2.  England.  . 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3679  to  Editor  ft  Publisher 
Co.,  860  ‘Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 
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STATE  OF 

THE  WQEILD 

MESSAGE 


Washington  picks  up  The  Post  each  morning  and 
gets  the  message.  So  does  the  President.  So  do  other 
government  leaders.  The  Washington  Post  gives  its 
readers  a  comprehensive  accounting  of  what's  going 
on  in  the  world,  drawing  on  the  largest  number  of 
global  news  services  subscribed  to  by  any  U.S.  news¬ 
paper.  Fifteen  staff  foreign  correspondents  operate  out 
of  and  travel  in  all  the  key  regions  of  the  world.  In 
addition.  Washington-based  specialists  in  economics, 
foreign  affairs  and  other  subjects  make  frequent  forays 
overseas  to  report  on  their  specialties. 


The  Post's  international  coverage  is  further  supple¬ 
mented  by  The  Los  Angeles  Times/Washington  Post 
News  Service,  the  London  Observer,  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  as  well  as  by  scores  of  special 
overseas  correspondents  on  assignment. 

The  Washington  Post's  daily  state  of  the  world 
message  commands  attention,  too,  as  it  is  quoted  more 
often  in  the  Congressional  Record  than  any  other 
newspaper  —  anywhere.  And  is  read  by  far  more 
Washingtonians  (62  percent  of  all  men,  58  percent  of 
all  women)  than  any  other  newspaper. 


Just  as  our  name  indicates,  we  keep  Washington  posted. 


Het  Proirt 

M  Revenue  Pise 

lo  Ml-Vime  Highs 


f  rt«*  ■*  — 

HuUhiMO^Co..  parMt 

Sperry  &  y  4  Kelly  Co. 

SroTBuILlo. 

record-bre^g  ^ice  revenue 
domestic  Stamp  .  ^  end- 

'e°;s;.r.si‘r.iu,u»«r 

of  the  year. 

a  share.  Irom 
S2.52i.OOO.  equal.  ^‘YlSo.|So. 
^*■‘^82 ^ahSJ*ta1he  52-^k 
“.2  “.ndrf^=.  “  *  »'•' 

Both  yeerv  Sart" 

S'tSr.'d'b.^'S.r’ 

per  share  common 

•tS"'  «-f ‘fT.'i: 

So.on.ooo  *  y® 

S'Sw  IS  B.e 

key  factor 

•  was  anoOier 

2Sn.‘"yeSlw  the  S4H  green 

WmiarnS.  Beinecke  said. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  includes: 


Business  services 
S&H  Green  Stamps 
S&H  Travel  Awards 
S&H  Incentive  Division 
S&H  Mail  Marketing 
State  National  Bank 
of  Connecticut 
SNB  Computer  Center 


Home  Furnishings  Complex 

Bigelow-Sanford 

Lea  Industries,  Inc. 

The  Gunlocke  Company 
Paragon  Design,  Inc. 

Department  Stores 
Hens  &  Kelly 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  l.(‘iiura  Williamson 

WHII.E  MANY  WKITEU.S  AUK  Ul  SY  forecastin}?  .lire  de¬ 
velopments  by  the  year  2000.  Houkkt  W.  Wklls  in  his  Mil- 
uaukt't'  Journal  column  (All  Is  Wells)  lotiked  ahead  3,000 
years.  Noting  that  young  men  average  10  ((ouiuls  heavier  and 
1.3  inches  taller  than  their  fathers,  Wells  wrote  that  if  the 
trend  continues,  the  average  male  will  he  16.5  feet  tall  and 
weigh  1,165  Ihs.  ‘'What  this  will  do  to  the  (ire«Mi  Hay  hack- 
held  is  not  yet  clear  .  .  .  The  Milwaukee  Ihieks  of  4070  will 
also  have  to  change  their  tactics.  Having  to  kneel  down  to 
stufi  the  hall  through  the  Imop  will  slow  down  the  game.*’ 
Wells  .•oncluded  that  if  the  feminine  population  follows  the 
trend,  "the  thundering  charge  id  a  herd  of  bargain  basement 
shoppers  during  the  annual  white  sales  .d  the  ,50th  century 
should  he  something  to  see." 

*•  *  * 

INFLATION  NOTE  :  The  Srheneilady  (N.AL)  (lazellc  an¬ 
nounced  that  fees  for  all  dog  licenses  in  1971  will  he  in¬ 
creased  by  10c  according  to  the  Kidterdam  town  clerk,  who 
explained  it  was  for  a  good  cause  the  additional  re\enue 
will  he  used  to  study  diseases  of  dogs. 

*  *■  * 

THE  ODUFiST  CKIMINAI,  on  the  record  in  l.agos,  Ni¬ 
geria,  has  been  auctioned  oti,  according  to  a  Reuters  dis¬ 
patch  in  the  tt  ashington  l*ust.  For  $110,  the  traffic  police 
sold  a  cow  they  had  arrested  for  knocking  a  policeman  off 
his  motor  scooter.  The  policeman  was  still  hospitali/.ed  at 
the  time  the  "criminar’  was  let  out  of  jail. 

*  *  *• 

A  CASE  OF  liriTlNC  THE  N  AH.  ON  THE  HEAD -  W  hen 
a  Reading,  Pa.,  firm  got  a  General  Services  Administration 
contract  for  an  indefinite  quantity  of  hand  hammers,  the  Read¬ 
ing  Eagle  headlined:  "Local  Firm  Nails  Down  Hammer  Pact." 

A  correspondent  recalled  an  earlier  choice  head  from  the 
Fiagle:  "Youth  .Sent  to  Jail  in  Beer  Case". 

*  *  * 

DEFINITIONS  DEPAK  I  MEN  F: 

Boxing  writer;  Scrape  recorder 
Eskimo  journalist:  .Askinio 
•Sporlswriter :  Slangslinger 
.Sentence:  A  particle  of  an  urticle 

EKANK  TY<;EK 

* 

FROM  ENGLAND  COMES  HIE  NEWS  via  the  Long  Is 
land  Press  in  its  “Good  Morning!”  cheer  box  that  among  a 
sample  of  creative  people  questioned  in  a  poll,  27%  said  they 
got  their  best  ideas  when  half  asleep  in  lied.  Another  20%, 
said  their  best  ideas  came  when  walking  or  horseback  riding: 
20%  while  traveling;  13%  in  church;  7%  while  at  oflicial 
dinners;  and  13%  while  sitting  in  front  of  a  fire. 

So,  according  to  the  Press,  “The  next  time  you  see  a  man 
half-asleep  on  the  back  of  a  horse  in  front  of  a  fire  during 
an  official  dinner,  you  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  he  is  in 
the  middle  of  a  creative  idea." 

*  *  « 

E.N'l  f.RPRLSE  AND  HILMOR  sparked  the  work  of  Fkkii  P. 
\  EKCK,  one  of  Indiana’s  best  known  journalists  and  practical 
jokers  who  died  recently  at  89.  In  a  fond  farewell  to  Veeck, 
who  had  been  a  correspondent  for  the  Indianapolis  .\fus  for  sev¬ 
eral  decades  heginning  in  19U3,  the  newspaper  carried  tales 
of  his  jokes,  such  as  the  time  he  bet  he  could  hum  a  snowhall. 
Finding  a  taker,  he  molded  a  huge  ice  ball  and  soaked  it  in 
gasoline.  When  he  put  a  match  to  it,  the  entire  office  went 
up  in  flames,  but  he  won  the  quarter. 

*  *-  *■ 

HOW  MANY  TIMES  HAV’E  D.S.  PAPERS  carried  the  sad 
tale  of  Britain’s  most  thwarted  driving  license  candidate,  Miri¬ 
am  Hargrave?  Now  a  closing  story' — the  grandmother  passed 
the  test  on  her  40th  try',  but  all  those  efforts  cost  her  more 
than  $720  for  driving  lessons,  and  she  can  no  longer  afford 
to  huy  a  car. 
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LET  THE 

SUN 

SHINE 

ON  YOUR 

SALES 

EFFORT 

in 


The  business  climate  as  well  as  the  environmental 
status  is  sunny  —  employment  maintaining  its  high 
level  —  new  industries  settling  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
select  Mobile/Pascagoula  (new  government  multi- 
Billion  dollar  contract  for  Destroyer  Construction 
provides  jobs  —  dollars)  and  retail  sales  edge 
upward. 

For  your  products’  “moment  in  the  sun,’’  select 
Mobile/Pascagoula.  You  won’t  get  burned. 
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Journalism  prizes 

Should  neusiiien  accept  1*R  jiri/cs?  I  lie  (luesiion  lliat  David  Zin- 
man,  a  Newsday  rejxirter,  raised  in  the  Spring  issue  ol  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  and  answered  partly  with  responses  by  128  news¬ 
men  to  a  questionnaire  has  flipped  to  the  obverse  side  of  the  coin. 
Should  we  give  awards  to  the  press?  asks  the  editor  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Quarterly. 

between  these  queries  the  Wall  Street  Journal  last  .April  jniblished 
an  article  by  Frederick  C.  Klein,  titled  “Tarnished  Prizes  'Fenipt  the 
Press.”  The  underlying  theme  rests  on  cynicism  and  doubt.  The  view 
is  widely  held  that  it’s  harmless  to  present  a  prize  to  a  reporter  for 
stories  that  may  be  self-serving  to  the  sponsor  of  the  award.  .\t  the 
same  time,  it’s  conceded  to  lie  unlikely  that  a  prize  would  be  given 
for  a  story  rapping  the  sponsor’s  interests.  Some  newsmen  go  about 
their  business,  spurning  the  fruits  of  competition,  and  some  pulilic 
relations  practitioners  are  fearful  that  prize-giving  may  strain  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  press. 

Much  information  in  specialized  fields  such  as  science  and  medicine, 
aviation  and  highway  safety,  etc.  has  been  imparted  to  the  public  in 
recent  years,  due  largely  to  the  inspiration  jirovided  by  awanls  com¬ 
petition.  From  a  journalistic  consideration  the  benefits  are  obvious. 
On  this  basis  many  of  the  contests  are  meritorious  but  the  need  for 
a  system  of  accreditation  becomes  apparent  as  thev  proliferate,  or,  as 
might  l>e  happening  now,  they  fade  away. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  criteria  would  be  in  order:  1.  Fhe  sponsor 
ol  journali.sm  awards  shall  be  dearly  identifietl  bv  name  and  interest. 
2.  The  amount  of  cash  prizes  or  their  equivalent  shouUl  be  limited 
(no  more  than  SI, 000  for  first).  .S.  .\n  honest  effort  shouUl  be  made 
to  solicit  nominations  or  entries.  4.  Screening  of  submissions  should 
lie  done  by  jK^ople  not  dirtxtly  associated  with  the  sponsor.  .').  A  panel 
of  judges  who  are  knowleilgeable  in  the  special  field  should  make  the 
choices  and  its  judgment  should  be  final. 


Editor  to  FBI 

The  Xo.  1  writer  ol  letters  to  the  editor,  fill  (ihief  ).  Fdgar  lloocer, 
didn’t  like  the  way  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  reported  his  agency's 
findings  in  the  Kent  State  campus  shootings  and  told  the  editor  so  in 
a  few  hundred  words.  John  S.  Knight  acknowledged  a  journalistic 
slip  but  shot  back  at  Hoover:  “  Fhere  is  no  occasion  to  lecture  the 
editor,  for,  as  you  know,  we  are  cpiite  as  dedicated  to  the  cpiest  for 
truth  as  the  Fill.”  W’e’d  lie  luqipv  to  pay  tiie  postage  lor  that  one. 
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OPIMO>  IN  ‘SPO'I 
Hy  John 

Editors  who  like  to  think  of  themselves 
as  keepinji  the  news  columns  of  their  pa¬ 
pers  free  from  contamination  hy  a  report¬ 
er's  personal  opinions  have  lost  the  battle 
already,  it  appears — if,  in  fact,  there  ever 
was  such  a  battle. 

That's  one  of  the  conclusions  indi¬ 
cated  hy  a  content  analysis  of  news  stories 
completed  recently  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

In  the  analysis  project,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  all  the  news  stories  were 
found  to  contain  one  or  more  kinds  of 
opinion,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
story  was  seen  as  “interpretative”  or  could 
he  classified  as  a  “straight”  report  of 
“hard”  news. 

The  amount  of  opinion  in  front  page 
stories  reporting  hard  or  “spot”  news  came 
as  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  naturally,  while 
it  has  been  expected  that  considerable 
opinion  would  he  found  in  stories  de¬ 
scribed  as  interpretative. 

The  study  was  done  on  an  assortment 
of  181  stories — both  “spot”  news  and 
“interpretative” — assembled  from  large 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 

To  provide  the  data  analyzed  in  the 
project,  editors  of  the  36  top  circulation 
papers  in  the  country  were  asked  to  sub¬ 
mit  four  stories  considered  the  most  out¬ 
standing  examples  of  interpretative  re¬ 
porting  done  hy  newsmen  on  their  pap¬ 
ers  during  the  previous  news  year. 

Response  to  the  request  was  good,  pro¬ 
viding  84  stories  described  as  outstanding 
interpretatives. 

Other  stories  to  be  analyzed  in  the 
same  way  and  compared  with  the  inter¬ 
pretatives  were  then  obtained  by  taking 
each  issue  of  a  newspaper  in  which  one 
of  the  interpretatives  had  been  published 
and  clipping  the  regular  or  “spot”  news 
story  given  most  prominent  display  on 
its  front  page. 

All  stories  in  the  resulting  assortment 
were  then  content  analyzed  to  determine 
their  respe»tive  characteristics,  including 
the  presence  of  opinion.  Eight  categories 
of  opinion  were  established  for  the  analy¬ 
sis. 

They  were; 

1.  Judgments  concerning  persons  in¬ 
volved  in  the  news  event  being  re¬ 
ported. 

2.  Evaluation  of  statements  made  by- 
news  sources. 

3.  Reactions  to  the  turn  of  events 
being  reported. 

4.  Statements  concerning  cause,  or 
effect,  of  the  event. 

5.  Speculation  about  the  future  course 
of  events. 

6.  Predictions  concerning  the  future. 

7.  Proposals  for  solving  some  i)roh- 
lem  reflected  in  the  event  being  re¬ 
ported. 

8.  Advice  to  the  reader,  hy  the  re¬ 
porter  himself. 


(John  l)e  Mott  is  a  professor  in  the 
neus  editorial  department,  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois.) 
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In  all  eight  categories,  opinion  was 
found  more  often  in  the  stories  described 
as  interpretative,  and  in  each  case  the 
difference  was  significant. 

Since  the  interpretatives  were  of  greater 
average  length  than  the  spot  news  stories, 
a  special  statistical  analysis  was  done  to 
check  whether  the  amount  of  opinion  was 
simply  a  function  of  the  story’s  length. 
Done  on  spot  news  stories  and  interpre¬ 
tatives  of  comparable  length,  the  analysis 
still  showed  a  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kinds  of  stories,  although 
there  is  a  correlation  between  a  news 
story’s  length  and  the  kinds  of  opinion 
found  in  it. 

The  number  of  kinds  of  opinion  found 
in  interpretative  stories  most  frequently 
was  five,  with  three  and  four  being  the 
most  frequent  numbers  of  kinds  of  opinion 
found  in  spot  news  stories. 

The  fin(ling  that  spot  news  stories  con¬ 
tained  less  opinion  than  interpretatives 
had  been  expected,  of  course,  since  many 
newsmen  see  interpretation  as  a|)plication 
of  the  reporter’s  opinion  to  the  facts  of 
the  event  or  events. 

What  was  not  expected,  however,  was 
the  frequency  with  which  such  opinion 
was  found  in  the  spot  news  stories,  most 
of  which  were  classified  as  “straight”  re¬ 
ports  of  “hard”  news  hy  the  research  |tro- 
ject's  coders. 

Reactions  to  the  event  or  events  being 
reported  and  evaluations  of  news  sources 
were  found  in  the  spot  news  stories  more 
than  half  of  the  time,  and  judgments  con¬ 
cerning  persons  in  the  news  almost  half 
of  the  time.  Statements  concerning  cause  ^ 
effect  were  found  more  than  one-third 
of  the  time,  and  predictions  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  time.  Only  two  kinds 
of  opinion  were  found  in  none  of  the  sjnit 
news  stories.  Those  were  proposals  for 
solving  the  problem  and  advice  to  the 
reader. 

The  percentage  of  frequency  with  which 
coders  found  each  kind  of  opinion  in  both 
kinils  of  stories; 

Interpre-  Spot  All 
tative  News  Stories 


Reactions  to  event  .  . 

9\% 

66% 

79% 

Evaluation  of  sources 

.  77 

62 

69 

Judgments  persons  .  . 

77 

49 

63 

Statements,  cause  'effect  78 

36 

.37 

.Speculation  . 

.S8 

30 

44 

Prediction  . 

29 

6 

18 

Proposals  . 

8 

0 

4 

Advice  . 

5 

0 

2 

From  the  preceding  table,  it  can  he 
seen  that  the  relative  frequency  with 
which  kinds  of  opinion  were  found  in  spot 
news  stories  is  the  same  as  for  interpre¬ 
tatives,  except  for  one  kind  of  opinion; 
statements  concerning  cause/cffect  of  the 
event  or  events  being  reported. 

The  greater  relative  frequency  with 
which  that  kind  of  opinion  was  found 
in  the  interpretatives  resulted,  presum¬ 
ably,  from  either  the  reporter’s  effort  to 
explain  what  caused  the  news  event  being 
reported,  and  its  consequences,  or  from 
the  editor  placing  a  high  premium  upon 
that  factor  in  defining  the  story  as  inter- 
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pretative.  Rerhaps  both  factors  are  com¬ 
bined  in  the  result. 

Excej)t  for  statements  concerning  cause/ 
effect,  the  pattern  of  opinions  can  be 
seen  to  he  much  the  same  for  both  spot 
news  and  interpretative  stories. 

The  difference  between  interpretative 
and  spot  news  stories  appears  to  be,  there¬ 
fore,  as  far  as  opinion  is  concerned,  a 
difference  in  degree,  rather  than  kind. 

4:  4:  ^ 

NOTE  ON  EDUC.4TION 

I  would  like  to  clarify  ?,  mis-quote  in 
your  article  titled,  “New  England  is  Cool 
to  Journalism  Study,”  (May  30). 

The  writer,  Richard  IGine,  has  the 
University  of  Connecticut  saying  some¬ 
thing  it  has  never  said  and  does  not  be¬ 
lieve.  The  Journalism  Department  here 
believes  simply  that  the  communications 
industry  can  do  what  it  is  uniquely 
equipped  to  do-  -to  give  intensive  on-the- 
job  training — and  that  the  University 
should  do  what  it  is  uniquely  equipped  to 
do — to  educate  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences. 

Certainly  we  do  not  feel  that  the  com¬ 
munications  industry  has  any  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  educating  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences. 

While  I  have  seen  no  letters  to  the  editor 
about  this  gaffe,  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  your  readers  were  confused  by  Kline’s 
statement,  or  at  least  suspected  that  we 
were  confused  here. 

W’e  are  not — at  least  not  in  this  respect. 

Evan  Hill 

Storrs,  Conn. 

(The  writer  is  professor  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.) 


Short  Takes 

On  the  Haverford  campus,  lushly 
canopied  with  century-old  jokes,  maples 
and  dogw’ootl,  J.  .  .  W.  .  .  L.  .  .,  class  of 
’48,  a  thoughtful,  pipe-smoking  public 
relations  officer  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  Minnesota,  was  one  of  29 
seminarians. — .Voc  York  Times. 

«  * 

The  bride  w-as  given  in  marriage  by 
her  son  Nicholas,  who  chose  a  blue  street 
length  dress  -w'ith  white  accessories,  and 
carried  an  orchid  atop  a  white  Bible. — 
Foster  (O.)  Review  Times. 

«  «  * 

One  doesn’t  find  too  much  sining 
around  a  hospital,  so  M.  .  .  C.  .  .  per¬ 
sonnel  administrator,  confines  his  efforts 
to  his  offduty  hours. — Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  Press-Telegram. 

*  ♦  * 

“Trucks,  bulldozers,  chainsaws, 

wenches,  shovels,  anything  that  could  be 
put  to  use,  was  used  at  the  Topeka  tor¬ 
nado  site,”  V.  .  .  H.  .  .,  local  park  su¬ 
perintendent,  said  today.  —  Xeivton 
(Kans.)  Kansan. 

Nixon  griefed  the  goveniors  person¬ 
ally  on  the  United  States  involvement  in 
Cambodia. — Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  neicspapers 

and  reprinted  here.) 
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"The  New  York  Times'  thorough, 
detailed  coverage  of  current  affairs 
provides  us  with  much  data  available 
nowhere  else  so  soon  after  an  event 
occurs.  The  Times  truly  is  the  news- 
poper  of  record." 


Ben  R.  Davis.  Managing  Editor 
The  Montgomery  Advertiser 
and  Alabama  Journal 
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Press  intimidation  condemned 

Teachers  reprimand  Nixon 
and  Agnew  for  harassment 


Several  hundred  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  journalism  teachers  sent 
President  Nixon  and  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  Agnew  to  the  principal’s 
ortice  this  week  to  be  repri¬ 
manded  for  bullying  the  news 
media. 

A  formal  resolution  adopted 
by  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  in  annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  condemned  “in  the 
strongest  possible  terms”  the 
infringements  on  First  Amend¬ 
ment  freedom  “being  pursued 
under  the  leadership”  of  the 
White  House. 

Deploring  the  spate  of  re- 
jiressive  language  directed  at 
the  .\merican  press,  amounting 
to  intimidation,  the  educators 
likened  it  to  the  periods  of  the 
.\lie.n  and  Sedition  laws  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic  and 
the  McCarthy  era  of  the  1950s. 

The  original  text  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  named  only  the  Vice 
President  but  an  amendment 
adding  the  President  to  the  con¬ 
demnation  carried  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  voice  vote. 

^  ar  news  distorted 

second  resolution  con¬ 
demned  the  Administration  for 
rtustorting  information  about  the 
war  in  Indoc-hina;  frr  attempts 
to  suppress  responsible  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  war  in  news  media: 
for  building  secret  files  on  war 
reporters;  and  for  employing 
spies  impersonating  newsmen. 

AEJ  urged  its  members  to 
promote  discussion  and  investi¬ 
gation  among  students  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  consequences  of  the 
repressive  practices  on  .Ameri¬ 
can  society. 

If  they  didn’t  already  know  it 
from  doing  their  homework, 
journalism  teachers  learned  in 
Washington  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  among 
members  of  the  press  on  wheth¬ 
er  the  news  media  are  fulfilling 
their  primary  responsibilities  to 
the  public. 

Much  of  the  time  at  the  53rd 
annual  AEJ  convention  at  the 
American  University — the  first 
time  the  gi’oup  has  ever  met  in 


the  nation’s  capital — was  given 
to  discussion  of  the  criticism  of 
journalism. 

Two  >id<-s  l«>  criticUni 

The  professors  heard  Ben 
Bagdikian,  national  editor  of 
the  WduliitH/ton  Post  and  a 
well-known  “conscience”  of  the 
press,  call  for  a  more  definite 
policy  of  allowing  editors  to  se¬ 
lect  the  news,  regardless  of 
pressures  from  radical  demon¬ 
strators  and  creators  of  “pseudo 
events.” 

Then  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  past 
president  of  the  American  Soci- 
etv  of  Newspaper  Editors,  dis¬ 
agreed  with  Bagdikian’s  pre¬ 
mise  and  advocated  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  press  council  here 
similar  to  the  one  that  keeps 
tabs  on  journalistic  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  outrages  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. 

Despite  present  opposition, 
Isaacs  said,  “we  may  have  the 
Iwginning  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  within  four  to  five  years.” 
He  has  found  support  for  it 
among  many  editors  and  some 
publishers,  but  he  admitted  the 
creation  of  a  press  council  may 
he  difficult  because  of  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  people  of  stature  to 
assume  the  task.  Isaacs  said  he 
had  encountered  this  problem  in 


initiating  the  idea  in  Louisville 
w'here  he  has  been  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Courier  Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  and  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  daily  “beg  your  par¬ 
don”  department  where  correc¬ 
tions  are  made  promptly,  as 
well  as  an  ombudsman  servdce 
to  handle  readers’  gripes. 

“The  Nixon  Administration 
and  the  Media — Professional 
Perspectives”  was  the  title  of  a 
general  session  where  the 
teachers  became  aware  quickly 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
story  of  whether  the  criticism 
directed  at  the  press  is  jus¬ 
tified. 

Some  speakers  from  the  press 
maintained  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  had  effectively  in¬ 
timidated  the  news  media;  oth¬ 
ers  held  that  the  attacks  by 
Vice  President  Agnew  and  re¬ 
marks  by  President  Nixon  and 
some  of  his  intimate  advisors 
were  “right  on  target.” 

Foreign  policy  briefing 

The  association’s  gathering 
began  Sunday  with  500  attend¬ 
ing  a  State  Department  recep¬ 
tion  where  a  huge  “off  the  rec¬ 
ord”  sign  hung  ov^erhead.  On 
Wednesday  evening  the  dele¬ 
gates  went  to  the  White  House 
for  a  reception,  little  more 


Resolution  adopted  by  AEJ 

The  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism: 

“Whereas  the  current  spate  of  repressive  language  against  the 
-American  Press,  led  by  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew,  constitutes 
in  its  intimidation  and  harassment  a  direct  attack  on  the  free¬ 
doms  assured  under  the  First  Amendment — freedoms  of  speech, 
press,  i)etition,  and  assembly;  and, 

“Whereas  the  present  wave  of  repression  is  formidable  for  its 
sources  among  high  officials,  and  for  its  pervasiveness  at  national, 
state  and  local  levels  and  across  the  executive,  judicial,  and 
legislative  branches;  and, 

“Whereas  similar  periods  of  repression  in  American  history 
— such  as  the  1793  Alien  and  Sedition  Law,  the  abolitionist 
period,  the  years  during  and  just  after  World  War  I,  and  the 
McCarthy  era — can  be  recalled  with  general  disgust  and  pro¬ 
found  national  embarrassment;  then  be  it  therefore 

“Resolved,  that  the  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism 
reaffirms  its  faith  in  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  First 
.Amendment  and  it  condemns  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  the 
infringements  on  those  media  freedoms  being  pursued  under  the 
leadership  of  Piesident  Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew.” 


than  24  hours  after  the  Pres¬ 
ident  had  paid  a  call  on  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  News 
in  New  York  City  in  another  of 
his  planned  visits  to  news  media 
offices.  Herbert  Klein,  director 
of  communications,  greeted 
about  800  -AEJ  members  and 
guests  in  the  President’s  name. 
He  said  he  was  unable  to  be 
there. 

Erroneous  impression 

Michael  Collins,  the  astronaut 
who  is  assistant  secretary  for 
public  affairs,  greeted  the 
teachers  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  In  his  remarks  he  said 
there  is  an  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion  abroad  of  the  department 
being  remote,  “as  if  it  is  a 
space  capsule  on  the  other  side 
of  the  moon.” 

The  State  Department,  Col¬ 
lins  corrected,  is  always  open  to 
new  lines  of  communication 
wi^^h  the  public. 

Dr.  Ray  Cline,  director  of  the 
bureau  of  intelli'tence  and  re¬ 
search,  briefed  the  visitors  on 
the  Administration’s  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  He  said  he  favored  the  is¬ 
suance  of  visas  to  journalists  to 
go  •  /  North  Vietnam,  Red  Chi¬ 
na  and  Albania. 

The  reporting  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press,  he  said,  constitutes 
one  of  the  major  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Asked  for  his  personal  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  use  of  the  Attorney 
General’s  guidelines  for  subpoe¬ 
naing  newsmen  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation,  Cline  replied:  “I 
would  rather  take  a  reporter  to 
lunch  than  subpoena  his  notes, 
which  nobody  could  read  any- 
way.” 

In  a  reminiscent  introduction 
to  his  formal  talk,  George 
Reedy,  a  White  House  press 
secretary  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Johnson  Administration, 
said  he  believes  that  reporting 
is  more  accurate  and  more  in¬ 
formative  today  than  in  pre¬ 
television  days. 

A  ‘d»-libcraU‘' 

Les  Moeller,  Iowa  University, 
chaired  the  panel  session  where 
Senator  George  McGovern  of 
South  Dakota,  smarting  from 
Vice  President  Agnew’s  most 
recent  blast  at  the  Hatfield- 
McGovern  resolution  to  compel 
withdrawal  of  U.  S.  forces  from 
Indochina,  levelled  the  charge 
that  the  Administration  has 
made  a  “deliberate  effort  to 
harass  and  intimidate  the 
press.” 

“The  President  himself,” 
{('ontiuued  mi  jiiifie  42) 
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Project  for  journalism  schools 

The  comprehension  gap 
is  press  communicating? 


Krieghbaum  next 
president  of  AEJ 


Geokge  Keedy,  a  White  House  Press  Secretary  in  the  John¬ 
son  Administration,  made  the  following  remarks  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism  this  week  in  Washington; 


The  newspaperman  of  the  international  events,  to  in-  ence  who  will  not  agree  that  ^ 

1930s  had  one  advantage  over  formed  reporting  of  those  there  is  a  tremendous  gnlf  of  tj^^journ- 

his  modern  counterpart:  he  was  events.  understanding  between  Wash-  William 

believed.  By  contrast,  today  far  One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  ington  and  the  rest  of  the  nation,  w^shingtc 

too  many  Americans  believe  Mr.  Agnew’s  success,  is  that  he  ...  There  are  simply  too  many  ^-ig 

that  the  press  is  “sensation  expresses  a  widespread,  “Mid-  people  to  whom  the  pre.ss  has  Commit' 
.seeking,”  “too  liberal,”  and  con-  die  America”  despair  over  long-  not  been  talking  in  understand-  giyjgj. 
trolled  by  an  “Plastem  Estab-  haired  youth,  the  drug  culture,  able  terms.  Our  experts  have  Professi 
lishment.”  the  city  and  college  riots,  and  been  concentrating  on  “improv-  pesponsib 

Note  the  riots  at  the  Chicago  prevalence  of  violent  crime  ing”  communications  but  some-  W; 

Democratic  Convention  in  1968.  ^he  streets.  No  one  seems  to  how  a  large  segment  of  the  au-  Yllino 

Poll  after  poll  showed  the  ^^ve  any  sensible  ideas  as  to  dience  has  been  forptten.  Wisconsin 

American  people  convinced  that  ^*0"’  to  cope  with  these  prob-  ^  This  is  a  field  wheie  our  Researc 
the  Chicago  police  had  been  Therefore,  people  yearn  journalism  schools  can  make  an 

treated  unfairly  by  the  press  wistfully  for  the  power  to  wish  important  contribution.  They  ips';  Peter 

These  examples  could  be  multi-  them  away.  In  this  respect,  the  have  significant  asset.s^ble  H. 

plied  many  times,  but  they  are  VicePresident  is  merely  reflec-  faculties  that  are  close  both  to  Teachir 
all  .secondary  to  one  that  in  my  tmg,  and  not  leading,  public  the  workaday  world  of  repor-  c;.  Grav, 
mind  is  overriding.  It  is  the  up-  ophhon.  ting  and  the  centers  of  learning  Michigan 

surge  in  the  popularity  of  the  another  respect,  how^ever,  where  they  have  access  to  the 

VicePresident  when  he  opened  VicePresident  is  making  a  other  intellectual  disciplines 
up  his  attacks  on  the  press.  No  Po-'^itive  u.se  of  the  current  anti-  that  should  be  bi’ought  to  bear 
one  can  dispute  that  Spiro  Ag-  P^thy  to  the  press.  His  speeches  on  the  i.s.sue. 
new  has  touched  a  responsive  reflect  public  opinion;  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 

chord  in  the  breast  of  the  divert  public  opinion  from  the  basic  question  of  whether 

American  people.  obvious  fact  that  noth-  the  audience  is  being  reached  be 

.  .  ing  is  being  done  to  solve  the  pressed  even  harder.  The 

ere  is  nothing  new  to  a  j^^ajor  problems  that  confront  resources  of  our  journalism 
jKd.tician  attacking  the  press,  ^ur  country'  today.  schools  should  be  pooled  for 

follnwinw^Qn^h*  ^  I  doubt  whether  Agnew  or  such  a  study.  This  has  been 

tr-iflitinif  Tn  the  Admini.stration  has  any  suggested  in  the  past  but  the 

nnlv  rtno  P  plans  to  institute  press  censor-  full  weight  of  our  journalistic 

?rainpH  fvn  f  n  u  «hip  or  to  “control”  the  press;  community  has  not  been  thrown 

with  w  but  there  is  every  evidence  that  behind  the  effort. 

Harrison  whn  li  H  they  under.stand  the  value  of  a  I  believe  it  is  time  to  carry 

months  in  office  ^  a  er  t  ree  vvhipping  boy  and  the  press  has  such  a  project  forward  on  a 

been  nominated  for  that  posi-  major  scale. 

(>itici>ni  approved  - 

This  is  an  easily'  understand-  _ 

The  public  response  to  Mr.  able  proposition.  When  all  the 

Agnew,  how'ever,  is  another  rhetoric  has  been  stripped 

matter.  He  has  verged  on  dial-  away,  the  response  of  our  na- 


On  the  city  desk 

The  ClevcUmd  Plain  Dealer 
has  named  a  woman,  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  to  the  city 
desk.  She  is  Miss  Ann  Skinner, 
who  has  b«-en  covering  education 
news  for  the  PD  the  last  eight 
years.  She  came  to  the  Plain 
Dealer  from  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  She  had  worked 
for  the  (Ireenfield  (Mass.)  Rec¬ 
order-Gazette  after  graduating 
from  Middlebury  College. 


EDITORIAL  ESCORT — Executive  editor  Floyd  Barger,  left,  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  Michael  O'Neill  flank  President  Nixon  on  his  visit  to 
the  New  York  News. 
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More  access  for  grievances 


No  alternative:  editors 
must  decide  what’s  news 


Hkn  Bagdikian,  national  news  editor  of  the  W asliington  Post 
whose  critique  of  the  press  is  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Rand 
Corporation,  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  on  the  subject  of  journalistic  responsi¬ 
bility  and  performance.  Herewith  is  a  digest  of  his  remarks; 


It’s  always  a  pleasure  to 
speak  to  the  aej  but  especially 
•SO  this  time  because  you  have 
the  courage  to  meet  in  Wash¬ 
ington  .  .  .  you  know  that  there 
are  two  very  unpopular  classes 
of  citizen  here:  one  is  journal¬ 
ists  and  the  other  is  academics. 
And  here  you  are  -journalistic 
academics — combining  the  worst 
of  both  worlds  and  flaunting 
your  double  guilt  In  the  heart¬ 
land  of  the  avenging  angels. 

The  official  hostility  to  the 
press  felt  here  in  Washington 
gives  added  perspective  to  an 
issue  that  has  concerned  us  for 
the  last  few’  years:  Who  should 
have  access  to  the  news  media? 
How  do  we  mediate  complaints 
that  this  access  is  unfair? 

The  formal  debate  started  in 
.June,  1967  when  Professor 
Jerome  Barron,  writing  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review,  sug¬ 
gested  that  courts  through  an 
expanded  interpretation  of  the 
First  Amendment  should  estab¬ 
lish  a  citizen’s  right  of  access  to 
the  news.  What  most  people  had 
in  mind  at  that  time  w’as  the 
desire  of  the  powerless  to  be 
heard — the  poor,  the  black,  and 
other  minorities  of  low  status. 

Pscinlo-events 

This  was  a  problem  then  and 
it  is  a  problem  now.  It  is  still 
true  of  the  majority  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcasting  stations 
that  the  unorganiztxl  and  the 
dis-established  are  unable  to 
compete  for  attention  in  the 
mass  media  in  the  normal  meth¬ 
ods  of  public  debate.  And  you 
still  have  a  press  that  tends  to 
regard  as  legitimate  the  de¬ 
mands  for  attention  by  a  Pres¬ 
ident  or  a  Mayor  but  illegiti¬ 
mate  if  this  same  kind  of  verbal 
demand  is  made  by  a  low-status 
minority  group. 

But  there  are  tw’o  main  en¬ 
trances  to  the  news.  One  is  re¬ 
served  for  conventional  estab¬ 
lished  voices.  The  other  is  for 
melodrama.  Groups  denied  ac¬ 
cess  through  the  front  door 
come  in  through  the  back  door 
of  spectacular  physical  acts. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
in  recent  years  about  this  busi¬ 


ness  of  attention  to  spectacular 
public  acts,  most  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  is  directed  at  the  assorted 
radicals,  revolutionaries  and 
crazies  who  commit  these  acts, 
and  most  of  it  attacking  the 
press  for  being  irresponsible  in 
covering  them.  With  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  “pseudo-event,” 
there  has  grown  a  thoughtless 
assumption  that  any  event 
staged  primarily  to  attract  the 
attention  is  phony  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  press  attention. 

It  is  not  just  the  crazies  and 
the  radicals  who  stage  pseudo¬ 
events.  Every  press  conference 
is  a  pseudo-event.  We  live  in  a 
system  of  great  centralized  net¬ 
works  of  communication  and  not 
in  primary  communities  where 
we  talk  face-to-face  or  depend 
on  w’ord-of -mouth.  So  what  has 
come  to  be  called  a  pseudo-event 
is,  in  fact,  the  usual  way  of 
entering  the  news  net. 

Dangerous  remedy 

What  we  need  to  do  is  not 
sneer  at  coverage  of  every 
event  contrived  for  the  media, 
but  to  use  more  discrimination 
of  which  of  these  events  I’ep- 
resents  .something  of  social  sig¬ 
nificance. 

The  dis-established  have 
learned  some  of  the  techniques 
of  breaking  into  the  media, 
techniques  once  possessed  large¬ 
ly  by  highly  paid  profes.sionals 
working  for  affluent  clients.  But 
they  still  can’t  match  the  money 
and  its  access  to  skilled  opera¬ 
tors  that  are  available  to  corpo¬ 
rate  and  governmental  contriv¬ 
ers  of  pseudo-events. 

So  Professor  Barron  was 
right  when  he  said  that  there 
are  serious  inequities  in  access 
to  the  news.  But  his  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  using  courts  and  legisla¬ 
tures  as  a  remedy  was  extreme¬ 
ly  dangerous. 

By  1968  the  idea  of  officially 
enforced  insertion  of  informa¬ 
tion  into  the  news  seemed  to  be 
gaining  strength.  Spiro  Agnew 
has  put  all  this  in  a  new  light. 
The  Vice  President  has  gra¬ 
ciously  assumed  the  role  of  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  country’s 
newspapers.  He  has  sustained  a 


long  attack  on  the  news  media 
sti’engthened  by  the  known  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  President  toward 
the  media,  the  subpoena  power 
of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  licensing  discretion  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Cojumission. 

^'Iiat  Agnew  has  dune 

Mr.  -Agnew  has  succeeded  in 
reversing  editorial  attention  in 
the  United  States  from  its  pi’e- 
vious  concern  that  otticialdom 
might  be  getting  too  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  present  concern 
that  it  isn’t  getting  enough.  Ed¬ 
itors  who  u.sed  to  worry  that 
they  gave  too  little  attention  to 
the  poor  now  worry  that  they 
may  be  giving  too  little  to  the 
Pre.sident  of  the  United  States. 

-And  this  is  ironic.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  has  more  effective  access 
to  his  public  than  any  major 
leader  in  history.  Television  is 
the  most  vivid  medium  of  per- 
-sonal  projection  man  has  ever 
known.  When  the  President 
wants  to,  he  can  use  television 
more  readily  than  anyone  else. 
When  the  President  is  on  prime¬ 
time  television  he  has  spec¬ 
tacular  powers.  This  is  a  power 
unmatched  in  vividness  and 
magnitude  by  the  most  power¬ 
ful  men  of  the  past,  not  by 
-Alexander  the  Great  nor  Caesar 
nor  Napoleon. 

A'et  we  have  the  wielders  of 
this  power  complaining  that  it 
is  insufficient;  that  they  are  not 
adequately  protected  again.st 
outside  comment,  and  that  the 
broadcast  and  printed  media 
that  serve  as  conduits  of  this 
power  are  somehow  guilty  for 
permitting  too  many  others  to 
share  in  it.  We  have  to  force 
ourselves  to  remember  that  the 
whole  issue  of  fairness  in  the 
news  came  up  because  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  those  in  power 
had  such  easy  entry  into  the 
news  net  and  that  not  enough  of 
the  citizenry  shared  that  access. 

-Attention  to  protest 

This  is  just  one  result  of  the 
18-month  official  campaign 
against  the  news  media.  There 
is  something  far  more  serious 
that  has  happened.  The  cam¬ 
paign  has  obscured  the  fact  that 
media  attention  to  protest  and 
to  grievances  is  not  just  an  ir¬ 
repressible  taste  for  bad  news. 
Complaints  and  grievances  are 
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the  only  reliable  signals  of 
maladjustment,  but  there  is  no 
automatic  way  to  hear  them. 

And  these  complaints  mean 
nothing  unless  they  get  into  the 
media. 

So  to  condemn  the  media  for 
reporting  grievances,  or  for 
giving  access  to  unpleasant  peo¬ 
ple,  is  contrary’  to  a  require¬ 
ment  of  the  government  itself. 
In  a  really  effective  feedback 
system,  you  can’t  pick  your  sig¬ 
nals  and  you  can’t  screen  out 
the  most  unpleasant  ones. 

Tampering  w'ith  the  reporting 
of  protest  and  dissent  is 
tampering  with  the  self-righting 
mechanisms  in  society.  Permit¬ 
ting  and  registering  these  com- 
))laints  and  studying  them  intel¬ 
ligently  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  reform  and  revolution. 

But  granting  that  not  all  pro- 
te.st  and  not  all  public  events, 
are  of  equal  importance,  who  is 
to  decide  which  of  them  becomes 
news? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Editors 
must  decide  what  is  news.  This 
sounds  arrogant  and  of  course 
it  is.  Who  are  we  to  decide  what 
the  world  Avill  see  and  hear? 
There’s  no  really  satisfactory 
answer.  We  are  frail  human 
beings  and  we  don’t  have  any 
magical  powers  of  special  wis¬ 
dom.  But  there  is  no  alterna¬ 
tive. 


The  silver  lining 

Should  it  be  an  agency  of 
government?  This  idea  seemed 
to  be  gaining  ground,  even 
among  some  in  the  media,  but  I 
have  the  feeling  that  this  is  not 
so  true  today.  Much  of  what 
Mr.  -Agnew  has  said  is  destruc¬ 
tive,  but  if  one  insists  on  seeing 
a  silver  lining  it  is  that  the 
Vice  President  has  made  it  easier 
to  be  persuasive  in  arguing 
that  no  branch  of  government 
-should  have  a  hand  in  editing 
the  news. 

If  access  to  news  by  official 
compulsion  is  bad,  there  is  still 
a  problem.  There  are  incompe¬ 
tent  and  malicious  editors.  Even 
the  best  ones  make  mistakes. 
Yet  there  are  mechanisms  by 
which  access  to  the  media  can 
be  increased  without  limiting 
the  need  for  editors  to  decide 
what  is  news  and  to  decide 
quickly. 

A^ou  can’t  process  a  million 
words  down  to  100,000  in  seven 
hours  and  get  it  through  the 
printing  factory’  without  com¬ 
mitting  errors  and  once  we  stop 
pretending  infallibility  it  Avill 
not  be  so  damning  to  admit  mis¬ 
takes.  I  think  that  some  day 
every’  leading  paper  will  have  a 
daily  column  of  corrections  of 
error  of  the  day  before.  I  also 
believe  that  somewhere  in  that 
list  of  corrections,  there  will  be 
another  error. 
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Ad-ventures 


lU  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 

Co-op  success.  The  involvement  of  the  local  newspaper  sales¬ 
men,  according  to  Danial  J.  Halpern,  president  of  Halpern/Mc- 
Devitt,  advertising  agency  for  Wright  Slacks,  resulted  in  in¬ 
creased  dealer  participation  in  Wright’s  recent  newspaper 
co-operative  advertising  test  program.  Wright  enlisted  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  newspaper  ad  salesmen  in  five  test  markets  to  gfet 
greater  retailer  participation  in  its  co-op  plan  (50%  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  ad  costs  up  to  5%  of  purchases).  In  one  market,  eight 
new  dealer  tie-ins  were  developed  from  the  16  accounts  called 
upon  to  participate.  As  a  result  the  slacks  maker  is  offering  re¬ 
tailers  allowances  on  color  ad  placements,  reimbursing  2/3  of 
the  total  space  and  color  premiums  of  any  color  ad  run  before 
Octol)er  15,  up  to  5%  of  purchases.  Color  mats  are  being  pro¬ 
vided.  Playing  a  big  behind-the-scene  role  in  all  this  has  bt^en  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising,  ANP.A. 


In  defense  of  ad  agencies.  John  K.  O’Toole,  pi'esideiit  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  Communications  and  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Ad¬ 
vertising,  issued  the  following  staff  memo  on  Tuesday  (August 
18) : 

IS  THE  FULL-SERVICE  ADVERTISING  .AGENCY  EMIT¬ 
TING  DE.ATH  RATTLES? 

“Our  business  is  so  concerned  with  detecting  trends  that  you 
can  hardly  order  an  egg  roll  without  stimulating  speculation  on 
agency  expansion  into  the  Far  East. 

“So  it’s  no  surpri.se  that  when  .several  advertisers  announced 
they  were  going  to  farm  out  their  work  to  free-lance  suppliers, 
some  observers  began  tolling  the  knell  for  full-service  agencies. 

“Well,  don’t  don  your  mourning  clothes  just  yet. 

“The  ‘farm-out’  system  has  a  number  of  surface  attractions 
for  the  advertiser,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a  saving  in  the  area 
of  the  traditional  agency  commission. 

“Rut  there  are  some  valuable  .services  provided  in  return  for 
that  commission,  some  of  which  an  advertiser  is  hardly  aware 
of  when  things  are  going  smoothly.  I  think  he’ll  notice  their  ab¬ 
sence,  howev’er. 

“One  has  to  do  with  fashioning  environments  for  successful 
creative  work.  No  one  who  hasn’t  earned  his  hash  mai'ks  as  a 
creative  director  can  appreciate  how  arduous,  how  time-consum¬ 
ing  and  how  essential  it  is  to  put  the  right  people  together  in 
the  right  combination  in  the  right  place  to  assault  a  specific 
creative  assignment. 

“Since  these  are  highly  intelligent  atid  sensitive  people,  getting 
them  stimulated  and  enthusiastic  about  the  challenge,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  that  way,  is  not  part-time  work. 

■‘Bringing  in  other  disciplines  like  lesearch  and  media  so 
that  they  become  part  of  the  iiroblem-solving  team  rather  than 
obstacles  to  be  avoided  is  not  for  the  faint  of  heart. 

“Keei)ing  the  project  guided  toward  the  objective;  avoiding 
amusing  side  roads,  glittering  half-solutions  and  the  tempting 
near  miss  requires  editing,  suggesting  and  sometimes  a  little 
shouting.  It  has  to  be  done  firmly,  yet  in  a  way  that  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  improving  the  idea  rather  than  changing  it.  It  is  not 
an  occupation  for  those  w’ho  haven’t,  themselves,  accumulated  a 
few  triumphs  and  tragedies  at  the  typewriter  or  drawing  boanl. 

“This  process  produces  advertising  ideas  that  accommodate 
all  the  bumps  and  ridges  of  a  problem— that  fit  it  as  a  key  fits 
a  lock — that  dazzle  the  immediacy  of  their  relevance  and  right¬ 
ness.  It’s  part  of  what  an  advertiser  gets  for  his  15%. 

“.And  it’s  difficult  enough  to  bring  about  when  you  have  the 
players  all  under  one  roof.  Dealing  with  a  team  whose  members 
are  spread  all  over  the  telephone  directory  adds,  at  least,  an¬ 
other  dimension  of  frustration. 

“So  to  say  that  ‘farming  out’  provitles  an  advertiser  with  ev¬ 
erything  he’d  get  from  an  agency  but  at  less  cost  is  overlooking 
something— something  that  can  multiply  the  effectiveness  of  an 
ad  many  times  over. 

“.And  to  label  it  a  trend  is  somewhere  between  j)rematurc  and 
dead  wrong.” 


Brief  notes:  The  FTC  says  it  will  issue  a  complaint  against 
American  Home  Products  Co.  and  its  agency,  Cunningham  & 
Walsh,  charging  them  with  deceptive  tv  commercial  demonstra¬ 
tions  for  Easy-Off  window  cleaner.  The  commercial  that  com- 
]»ares  Easy-Off’s  power  with  a  “leading  brand”  fails  to  prove 
Easy-Off’s  superior  spot-preventing  abilities,  according  to  the 
FTC,  l)ecause  the  directions  for  using  the  competing  cleaner 
were  not  followed.  .  .  .  Young  &  Rubicam  Inc.  plans  to  purcha.se 
certain  as.sets  and  operations  of  J.  K.  Gill  Co.,  a  Portland,  Ore. 
ojjerator  of  a  chain  of  retail  outlets  for  ait  supplies,  books,  gifts 


and  office  supplies.  The  company  is  also  active  in  the  field  of 
hospital  equipment  and  office  furniture.  .  .  .  E.  J.  Korvette  dis¬ 
count  chain  is  going  back  to  tv  this  fall,  but  Larry  Goodman, 
vicepresident  of  sales  and  promotion,  said  the  10-week  campaign 
will  have  “no  effect  whatsoever  on  its  newspaper  advertising.” 
...  It  has  been  reported  to  this  column  by  a  highly  informed 
.source  that  approximately  $55  million  has  been  booked  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  all  of  1971  in  billboard  advertising 
by  three  of  the  six  big  cigarette  producers.  Frank  Stapleton’s 
$7  million  tv-page  listing  buy  for  Pall  Mall  in  newspapers  looks 
even  better  w’hen  compared  to  last  year’s  total  outlay  for  this 
brand  of  $69,193.  .  .  .  Austin  L.  D’Alton,  marketing  director, 
Renfield  Importei-s  Ltd.,  aJiticipates  “an  explosion  in  wine  sales.” 
His  first  move  was  to  set  up  a  separate  wine  division  headed  by 
Jack  Cagan,  as  national  sales  manager.  .  .  .  Hamm’s  beer  market 
is  getting  year  ‘round  ad  support  for  the  first  time  by  reducing 
peak  summer  scheduling  and  increasing  the  ads  during  the  other 
months.  Its  near-million  dollar  buy  in  nine  national  magazines 
is  one  of  the  biggest  beer  print  ad  purchases  of  the  year,  the 
company  believes.  .  .  .  Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  publishers  of  the  Vati- 
couver  Sun  and  Province,  have  teamed  up  with  Eaton’s  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  a  “Vancouver,  1  love  you  Showcase.”  A  complete 
photographic  story  on  the  production  of  a  newspaper  has  Ijeen 
put  on  display.  .  .  .  Wm.  Wrigley  Jr.  invested  about  $75,000 
for  his  “open  letter”  in  540  newspapers  which  told  the  public 
that  the  company  planned  to  hold  the  price  line  on  its  chewing 
gum  to  the  retail  trade.  Arthur  Meyerhoff  Associates  placed 
the  ad.  ‘totes’  Inc.  of  Loveland,  Ohio  45140,  the  stretch  boot 
and  rubber  shoe  maker,  is  offering  infoimation  to  retailers  on 
its  half-paid  newspaper  co-op  ad  plan  to  tie-in  with  its  national 
tv  campaign  in  November  and  December. 


Anotlu'r  a^seney  bow  s 
(»iit  of  u(l  derbies 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  will  be 
entering  no  more  advertising 
awards  competitions,  John  E. 
O'Toole,  president,  said  this 
week. 

In  the  announcement,  O’Toole 
said  the  time  spent  in  “selec¬ 
ting,  screening  and  preparing 
entries,  coordinating  between 
offices  and  attending  tedious 
awards  dinners”  was  not  worth 
the  effort. 

“Should  the  American  .Associ¬ 
ation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
or  some  equally-qualified  voice 
of  our  industry — establish  a 
single  and  sensible  system  of 
recognitions.  I’m  sure  we’d  feel 
differently,”  he  added. 

Last  month,  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
and  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  were  ignor¬ 
ing  comf)etitions. 

• 

Tear  hers  will  judge 
TWA’s  eompetitioii 

Three  journalism  educators 
will  judge  Trans  World  Air¬ 
lines’  1970  Writing  and  Picture 
Competition,  Gordon  Gilmore, 
TWA  vicepresident  of  public 
relations,  announced. 

The  judges  are: 

Warren  K.  Agee,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Georgia’s  School 
of  Journalism. 

Theodore  E.  Krnglak,  direc'er 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

William  E.  Porter,  chairman 
of  the  Journalism  Department 
at  the  Universtiy  of  Michigan. 

Deadline  for  entries  to  TVV’.A’s 
33rd  competition  is  October  15. 
Material  published  or  broadcast 
between  September  15,  1969  and 
.September  15, 1970  is  eligible. 


McCaiin-Erioksoii  buys 
Miller  beer  ad  agency 

Mathisson  &  .Associates  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  which  has  been  the 
advertising  agency  for  Miller 
High  Life  beer  since  1939,  is 
being  ac(iuired  by  McCann- 
Erickson  Inc.  The  agency  will 
continue  to  operate  as  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  office  for  McCann- 
Erickson,  with  no  change  in  its 
present  staff. 

This  is  the  second  acqusition 
by  McCann-Erickson  in  two 
months.  On  July  30,  the  Chicago 
office  of  Reach,  McClinton  & 
Co.  was  merged  with  McC-E. 

The  Mathisson  agencv  has 
been  credited  for  perfecting 
several  techniques  involvinur  the 
use  of  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi 
newspaper  advertising.  One  of 
the  earliest  SpectaCx)lor  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  .Vew  York  Newx 
in  June,  1962,  feature<l  Miller 
High  Life  beer. 

Recently  the  agency  de¬ 
veloped  a  techniciue  that  com¬ 
bines  artwork  for  both  Specta¬ 
Color  and  Hi-Fi,  permitting  the 
ad  to  run  in  papers  equipped 
vith  e'e.tronic  cut-off  controls 
or  as  a  continuous  pattejm  in 
|)apers  not  so  e<|uip?»ed. 


Clus!!«ifi<Ml  iiiuiiugrr 

The  appointment  of  Donald  L. 
Hahnes  as  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Jerseg  Jonrind 
was  announced  by  Alvin  G. 
.Scluib,  advertising  director  of 
the  Newhouse  newspaper  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Hahnes  succeeds  Gor¬ 
man  Alexander,  who  has  taken  a 
similar  position  with  the  Star- 
Ledger  in  Newark.  Hahnes,  3(), 
was  sales  manager  of  the  real 
estate  division  of  the  Star- 
Letlger  for  the  past  two  years. 
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House  organ  advice: 
write  to  the  women 

lU’  IjMiora  WilliaiiiHoii 


When  Nick  Carter  bewail  e<ii- 
ting  AP  World  nine  years  ago. 
he  was  distraught.  His  one-man 
market  research  techniques 
were  yielding  up  negative  re¬ 
sults. 

“I’d  stand  outside  the  build¬ 
ing  after  it  was  distributed  and 
see  people  coming  out  in 
swarms.  They  didn't  have  the 
magazine  in  their  hands;  they 
didn’t  have  it  in  their  pockets. 

“After  a  while,  I’d  go  up- 
■stairs  and  go  through  the 
offices.  I’d  look  in  the  wa.stebas- 
kets — which  by  that  time  would 
be  emptie<l  (you  can  quote  me 
that  the  fastest  action  we  get  in 
our  office  is  the  emptying  of 
wastebaskets).  I’d  go  to  desk 
drawers  and  didn’t  .see  it  inside. 
Well,  what  the  hell  was  happen¬ 
ing?  I  was  sick  about  it,’’  Nick 
recalls  his  despair. 

\\  i\es  keep  iiifoniicd 

So  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Hetroit,  Felix  Wold,  and  got 
back  one  very  crisp  order  which 
Nick  quotes  in  commanding 
fa.shion:  “Address  its  contents 
to  the  women.’’ 

Adds  Nick,  in  eNplaininT  his 
success  with  the  AP  house  or¬ 
gan,  “Thereafter,  every  par¬ 
agraph  I  wrote  for  that  maga¬ 
zine,  every  caption  1  used.  I’d 
address  it  to  women.  I  think  I 
understand  how  female  minds 
work.  I  invite  you  to  look  at  the 
language  of  that  thing,  the  di¬ 
dactical  attitudes,  and  see  if 
yoi-  din’t  think  it’s  addressed  to 
women. 

“I’m  happy  to  re()ort  that  our 
men  do  take  it  home  to  their 
wives  now,  and  I’ll  (|Uote  one 
executive’s  w'ife  who  said  it’s 
th"  onl'*  way  she  fin<ls  out  any¬ 
thing  about  the  AP  because 
‘when  my  husband  comes  home 
he  won’t  tell  me  a  damned  thing 
about  what  w'ent  on’  ’’. 

Well  into  a  luncheon  disserta¬ 
tion  on  house  organs  in  the 
“newspaper  craft’’  on  the  last 
day  of  his  4.5  years  w'ith  the 
Associated  Press,  W.  F.  Carter 
aired  his  enthusiastic  convic¬ 
tions  on  the  pleasures  and  trials 
of  editing.  “1  believe  the  finest 
hou.se  organ  is  put  out  by  the 
(lannett  Newspapers.  The  (iav- 
velteer  is  the  most  learned,  the 
most  instructive  I  think  the  one 
that  probably  receives  more  at¬ 
tention  from  its  readers  is  the 
Little  Journal  of  the  Milwavkee 
Jovrnnl.  They  apparently  have 
a  staff  of  four  or  five  people;  a 
photographer  who  does  nothing 
but  take  pictures  for  the  house 
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organ,  and  it’s  a  beautiful 
thing. 

“The  third  be.st  in  my  opinion 
is  Times  Talk  by  the  New  York 
Times.  It  is  the  one  I  find  mo.st 
enjoyable;  it’s  clever;  it’s  so¬ 
phisticated,  and  there’s  .some¬ 
thing  to  be  learned  on  every 
page. 

“Another  one  I  admire,  and  if 
I  were  running  a  newspaper  I 
think  I  might  use  as  a  model  is 
The  Slnff  for  the  employees  of 
the  Montreal  Star.  It’s  in  full 
magazine  form,  with  a  lot  of 
nice  pictures,  nice  layouts,  lots 
of  tricky  stuff,  not  many 
pages.’’ 

riie  licsl  one 

When  Nick  gets  to  his  own 
treasure,  he  makes  a  statement 
that  has  already  been  made  for 
him  by  others  in  AP  bureaus: 
“1  claim  immodestly  that  AP 
World  is  the  l>est  of  them  all.  I 
base  it  07i  this:  it  serves  7,000 
people  sca'ttered  all  over  the 
world;  and  it  serves  them  as  if 
they  all  existed  in  the  same 
community.’’ 

Nick’s  forthcoming  issue  of 
AP  World,  his  last,  was  put  to 
bed  on  Thursday  at  11  p.m.  be¬ 
fore  his  Friday  retirement  day, 
August  lo.  The  last  thing  he 
noticed  was  that  two  captions 
had  been  ti’ansposed.  speedy 
correction  followed. 

An  additional  note  on  market 
research  was  that  he  always 
di.stributed  the  inagazine  ai-ound 
the  New  York  offices  himself. 
“I  keep  my  ears  and  eyes  open 
while  I  am  doing  it,  I  look  at 
smirks  on  faces;  1  look  to  see 
which  page.s  they  turn  to  first 
.  .  .’’  A  very  thorough  fellow. 

Continuing  his  les.son  on 
hou.se  organs  and  magazines, 
Nick  observed  that  a  house  or¬ 
gan  has  three  strikes  on  it  be¬ 
fore  the  first  issue  is  out.  “Peo¬ 
ple  have  resistance  to  company 
literature — ^they  resist  what’s 
coming  before  they  even  .see  it. 
Employees  reading  a  comjjany 
magazine  want  to  be  treated  as 
if  they  were  growm  up  .  .  .  they 
like  to  be  instructed.  A  maga¬ 
zine  of  any  kind  that  doesn’t 
instruct  isn’t  worth  the  paper 
it’s  printed  on  .  .  .  there’s  room 
for  a  little  sheer  amusement 
just  to  make  the  whole  thing  go 
down — that  makes  it  pallatable. 

“It’s  been  my  aim  that  no 
item  appears  in  that  magazine 
that  does  not  instruct.  If  it  is  a 
simple  thing  like  the  arrival  of 
a  new  baby  it  at  least  can  show 
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TELEGRAPHING  A  FAREWELL  PUNCH?— W.  F.  (Nlclt)  Carter, 
left,  jovially  receives  a  pat  on  the  cheeic  from  AP  General  Manager 
Wes  Ga  lagher  at  retirement  party. 


how  an  item  of  that  type  should 
be  handled.  You  don’t  dismiss 
the  mother  as  Mrs.  Smith;  you 
find  out  what  that  name  is  and 
get  it  in  there;  you  don’t  say  it 
has  two  brothers  and  a  sister. 
You  find  out  who  they  are,  get 
their  ages.  1'hat’s  something  re- 
(Toiders  everywhere  lose  track 
of,  and  the  rea.son  I  know  they 
do  is  because  that’s  the  way 
they  .send  stuff.  Primarily  that’s 
what  reporters  are.  They’re 
teachers,  and  if  they  don’t 
teach,  they  are  not  worth  a 
damn. 

“Next,  you’ve  got  to  get  your 
magazine  read — there’s  only  one 
solution  to  that:  F'irst  of  all, 
tell  them  what  they  want  to 
know%  Give  them  pictures  of 
))eople  they  would  like  to  .see. 
They  may  not  discover  they 
would  like  to  see  them  until  af¬ 
ter  they  have  seen  them  .  . .’’ 

When  the  E&P  interviewer 
comments  that  AP  World  is  in¬ 
deed  “a  readable  magazine,” 
Nick  peers  over  his  glasses  and 
announces,  “There,  child  (a"d  1 
call  anyone  under  ,50  a  child),  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  thing.” 

Nick  started  work  at  the  age 
of  14  in  Texas  as  a  telegrapher. 

From  1920  to  1930  he  worked 
for  Western  Union  and  then  the 
.4P,  and  while  traffic  chief  in 
Newark  he  became  a  newsman 
by  announcing  to  the  bureau 
chief  in  the  men’s  room  one  day 
that  he  would  like  a  news  job. 
The  chief’s  reply;  “Well,  you’ll 
have  to  take  a  pay  cut.”  Nick 
had  prepared  for  the  change  by 
taking  a  correspondence  course. 

Assigned  to  Trenton,  covering 
courts  and  the  A.ssembly,  he 
met  his  late  wife  who  was  then 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Trenton 
Times,  Mildred  T'’rrell.  Imme¬ 
diately  they  met  in  the  Times 
office,  Nick  invited  Mildred  for 
a  drive  in  his  Model  A  Ford 
and  took  her  to  a  lunch  he 
“couldn’t  afford  at  the  time.” 

Assigned  later  to  Atlantic 
City,  Nick  Carter  enjoyed  most 
the  beauty  pageants.  However, 
he  adds,  of  the  beauties  he 
remembers  none  were  prettier 
than  the  general  run  of  girls  in 
the  .4P  offices  today. 


Paper  invokes 
bankrputcy  act 
in  IRS  seizure 

Under  seizure  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  nonpay¬ 
ment  of  employees  withholding 
taxes,  the  Los  An</eles  Evening 
Citizen-News  put  itself  under 
court  protection  this  week  in  a 
Chapter  11  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ing. 

IRS  agents  left  the  newspa¬ 
per  plant  after  the  publisher 
agreed  to  transfer  tax  lien 
rights  to  assets  of  the  corporate 
estate.  IRS  sai<l  the  compaiiy 
owed  $29fi,fi.5fi. 

In  the  petition  the  company 
listed  its  liabilities  as  $2,0.58.000 
and  its  assets  as  $2,775,000.  The 
paper,  ow-ned  until  early  this 
year  by  Lammot  du  Pojit  Co¬ 
peland  .Ir.  of  Delaware,  has 
been  expanding  its  coverage  to 
compete  with  the  Los  .Angeles 
Times  and  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
E.X-U  miner.  Previously  it  had 
been  .serving  the  Hollywood 
community. 

The  Citizen-News  has  been 
claiming  a  circulation  of  50,000. 
.Affiliated  shopping  papers  have 
a  distribution  of  450,000  copies. 

Since  coming  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  R.  M.  Horton,  who  had 
no  experience  in  journalism,  the 
opei-ation  has  been  besieged 
with  financial  problems.  They 
were  brought  to  a  head  when 
the  factoring  concern.  Civic 
Western,  sent  representatives  to 
occupy  the  plant.  The  jiaper 
continued  to  publish. 

• 

III  p(‘rM)nnel  office 

The  Newport  News  tYa.) 
haily  Press  and  Times-Herald 
has  created  a  new  position  of 
personnel-labor  relations  direc¬ 
tor  and  has  apf)ointed  Orval  R. 
McGuire  to  fill  the  position. 
McGuire  was  assistant  manager 
of  the  labor  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ry- 
erson  Polytechnical  Institute  in 
Toronto. 
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The  Paper 
at  Oshkosh 
now  shopper 

The  Paper  jo-r  Central 
consin,  which  won  national  rec¬ 
ognition  in  the  last  three  years 
with  a  series  of  awards  for 
typographical  excellence,  wom¬ 
en’s  pages  and  photography, 
changed  suddenly  last  weekend 
from  a  Monday- Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  to  a  twice- 
weekly  shopper. 

Members  of  the  staff  were 
stunned  when  they  read  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Saturday  ed¬ 
ition,  August  15,  which  had 
been  held  until  the  last  minute 
and  placed  in  the  form  by  the 
production  manager. 

Raymond  S.  Moucha,  the  first 
managing  etlitor  when  the  pa¬ 
per  was  started  in  October  1967 
by  Mrs.  Alberta  Kimball  of  the 
Miles  Kimball  Company,  a  mail 
order  catalog  firm,  said  the 
abandonment  of  publication  as  a 
full-scale  newspaper  was  due  to 
“economy  reasons.”  Moucha  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dean  H.  Schoelkopf,  a 
nationally  known  newspaper¬ 
man,  as  editor  of  The  Paper  a 
few  months  ago. 

WedneMlay  and  Sunday 

The  Paper  will  now  be  dis¬ 
tributed  free  on  Wednesday  and 
Sunday  to  36,000  homes  in  the 
area,  according  to  Richard  H. 
Norton,  advertising  manager 
who  has  been  named  ^neral 
manager.  Each  edition  will  car¬ 
ry  only  two  pages  of  editorial 
content.  Its  news  staff  has  been 
reduced  from  35  to  one  feature 
editor  and  one  women’s  editor. 

Moucha  said  the  last  Satur¬ 
day  issue  had  a  circulation  of 
23,581.  The  conversion  to  a 
shopper  came  about  mainly  be¬ 
cause  anticipated  gains  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  had 
not  materialized  and  the  man¬ 
agement  was  not  optimistic  for 
the  near  future,  Moucha  said. 
Besides,  he  added.  The  Paper 
followed  a  fairly  liberal  line  in 
a  conservative  area. 

The  Miles  Kimball  (Company 
is  building  a  $16  million  dollar 
shopping  center  in  downtown 
Oshkosh  and  it  is  expected  that 
tenant  stores  will  be  major  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  shopping  paper 
which  is  printed  on  offset 
presses. 

A  Milwaukee  Journal  repor¬ 
ter,  Paul  E.  Salsini.  examined 
the  competitive  newspaper  situ¬ 
ation  in  Oshkosh  recently  and 
concluded  that  The  Paper  had 
nrovided  the  kind  of  rivalry 
that  resulted  in  considerable 
improvement  of  the  North¬ 
western,  which  has  been  pub¬ 


lishing  since  1868  and  has  an 
evening  circulation  of  27,000. 

He  quoted  Gilbert  LaBudde, 
editor  of  the  Northwestern,  as 
saying:  “The  competition  is 
good  but  I  don’t  think  it’s  neces¬ 
sary.  I  think  we’ve  always  done 
a  good  job  here.  If  New  York 
City  can  have  only  three  pa¬ 
pers,  why  should  Oshkosh  have 
two?” 

Don  Hansen,  controller,  said 
there  were  125  fulltime  and 
parttime  employes  and  sever¬ 
ance  pay  was  arranged  on  an 
individual  basis.  Several  staf¬ 
fers,  including  prizewinning 
photographer  Dick  Sroda,  were 
on  vacation. 

As  a  shopper  the  paper  will 
lose  its  designation  as  official 
newspajier  for  Oshkosh  and 
Menasha.  It  had  won  the  con¬ 
tract  away  from  the  North¬ 
western  earlv  this  year. 


Women’s  story 
prize  is  won  by 
Kankakee  writer 

Joan  Hurling,  women’s  editor 
for  the  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal,  has  been  named  first 
prize  winner  of  the  Catherine 
L.  O’Brien  Award  for  achieve¬ 
ment  in  women’s  interest  news¬ 
paper  reporting.  She  was  cited 
for  her  story,  “Heart  Attack! 

Miss  Hurling  will  receive  a 
$.')0()  cash  award  and  will  select 
a  student  in  her  community  to 
receive  a  $1,000  scholarship. 

Second  prize  ($300)  winner 
was  Frank  Cerra,  Newsday, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  for  his  en¬ 
try,  “Cyclamates:  The  Active 
Ingredient  Behind  The  Ban.” 
Third  prize  ($200)  went  to 
Jane  Morse,  Parade  magazine. 
New  York,  for  “Your  Child  Is 
Arrested!  What  Do  You  Do?’ 

Honorable  mention: 

Dale  Bryant,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Meroury-News,  “Physical  Pun¬ 
ishment — Part  Of  Our  Culture” 

Ginger  Hutton,  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  Phoenix,  “The  Not-So- 
Gay  Divorcee” 

Trudy  Lieberman,  Detroit 
Free  Press — “How  To  Shop 
Around  For  Credit” 

Josephine  Novak,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  E  veiling  Sun  “Negro 
Buyer  Exploited  As  Neighbor¬ 
hoods  Change” 

Susan  Paynter,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post  Intelligencer — 
“Few  Choices  For  The  Poor” 

B.  J.  Phillips,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post — “People  To¬ 

gether” 

Betty  Trumm,  Ocala  (Fla.) 
Star  Banner — “The  Ugly 
Drugs” 

The  Catherine  L.  O’Brien 
award  is  in  honor  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Stanley 
Home  Products,  Inc. 


Big  postage  boosts 
coming,  ANPA  warns 


In  an  analysis  of  the  postal 
reform  law  signed  by  President 
Nixon  (Public  Law  91-375),  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  this  week 
warned  members  that  “big  rate 
increases”  are  expected,  begrin- 
ning  early  in  1971. 

ANPA  General  Manager 
Stanford  Smith  told  E&P,  after 
the  bulletin  was  mailed  to  mem¬ 
bers,  that  he  anticipates  “many 
rate  increases  before  we  see 
any  significant  improvement  in 
postal  service.” 

“We  can  only  hope.”  he 
added,  “that  the  management 
authority  given  to  the  new  U.S. 
Postal  Service  will  produce  the 
kind  of  improvements  that  many 
editorial  writers  have  predicted. 
Some  of  us  remain  skeptical.” 

Didn't  take  a  stand 

Smith  noted  that  the  ANPA, 
unlike  many  other  associations 
of  mail  users,  never  did  endorse 
any  of  the  postal  reform  pro¬ 
posals  “simply  because  it  was 
impossible  to  analyze  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  organizations,  or 
the  effect  such  proposals  might 
have  on  newspapers  in  second- 
class  mail  and  on  the  public  in¬ 
terest.” 

The  ((notation,  he  said,  came 
from  the  report  of  the  Postal 
Committee  to  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  in  April.  This  also 
warned  that  the  new  system 
might  mean  “enormous  rate  in¬ 
creases”  for  all  classes  of  mail. 

This  week’s  bulletin  advised 
that  one  of  the  first  results  of 
the  law,  according  to  Postmas¬ 
ter  General  Blount,  who  loses 
his  job  in  the  conversion,  will  be 
a  boost  in  first-class  postage 
from  6(?  to  8<‘,  probably  early 
next  year.  At  the  same  time 
raises  will  be  put  into  effect  on 
other  classes. 

The  new  U.  S.  Postal  Service 
is  to  be  an  independent  execu¬ 
tive  agency  within  a  year,  oper¬ 
ated  by  an  11-member  board  of 
governors.  Nine  of  the  gover¬ 
nors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  This 
group  will  select  a  10th  member 
who  will  be  postmaster  general 
and  the  10  members  will  choose 
one  more  to  be  deputy  postmas¬ 
ter  general. 

No  Congressional  veto 

Rate-making  will  originate 
with  proposals  by  the  Postal 
Service  to  a  Postal  Rate  Com¬ 
mission  comprised  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  President 
without  Senate  confirmation. 
Congressional  veto  over  rate  in¬ 


creases  was  eliminated  from  the 
final  bill. 

There  is  an  appeal  procedure 
for  mailers  not  satisfied  with 
rates  established  by  the  com¬ 
mission  and  governors. 

The  Post  Office  Department 
interpretation  of  rate-making 
policy  under  the  new  law  is  that 
it  “requires  that  rates  for  each 
class  of  mail  cover  direct  and 
indirect  costs  attributable  to  the 
class  involved,  plus  that  portion 
on  institutional  costs  reasonably 
assignable  to  such  class.” 

ANPA  noted  that  the  Post 
Office  summary  also  says  that 
“Preferential  commercial  rates 
are  to  be  increased  to  normal 
levels  in  five  years.”  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  new  law,  although 
confusing,  seems  to  bear  out  tte 
Post  Office  interpretation  and 
indicates  that  publishers’  second 
class  mail  outside  the  county  of 
publication  would  have  to  reach 
such  levels  within  five  years, 
according  to  the  .ANPA  bul¬ 
letin. 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission 
could  set  new'  mail  classifica¬ 
tions  either  on  its  own  initiative 
or  at  the  request  of  the  U.  S. 
Postal  Service. 

Following  court  action,  the 
new  decision  on  classification  by 
the  Commission  may  be  modified 
only  by  unanimous  written  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Present  classes  of  mail,  rates, 
and  fees  would  remain  in  effect 
until  changed  by  the  Service. 

Regarding  free  and  reduced 
rate  mail,  the  law  provides  that 
rates  would  lie  fixed  by  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
the  special  rates  may  not  exceed 
the  actual  <x>st  of  handling. 

The  legislation  prohibits 
strikes  by  postal  unions.  If 
agreements  cannot  be  negoti¬ 
ated  with  management,  issues 
w'ill  be  submitted  to  bincling  ar¬ 
bitration. 


Poll  on  features 

Peanuts  had  a  walkaway  vic¬ 
tory  as  a  favorite  comic  strip  in 
a  reader  vote-in  conducted  by 
the  Minot  (N.  D.)  News.  Fami¬ 
ly  Circus  and  Dennis  the  Men¬ 
ace  were  top  favorites  among 
the  two  and  three  column 
panels,  with  a  one-vote  edge 
going  to  Family  Circus.  The 
News  reported  that  of  the  600 
votes  cast,  females  aged  8  to  18 
cast  the  greatest  number  of 
votes,  171;  and  women  over  30 
were  second  in  number  of  votes 
cast  with  154. 
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Morton  Frozen  Foods  queries 
papers  on  coupon  safeguards 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Morton  Frozen  Foods  division 
of  ITT-Continental  Baking  Co. 
is  polling  half  the  newspapers 
used  regularly  for  coupon  ad¬ 
vertising  promotions  to  find  out 
exactly  what  safeguards  these 
papers  have  in  force  to  prevent 
niisredemption. 

Robert  Buck,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  Morton,  told  E&P 
this  week  that  he  sent  out  a 
five-part  questionnaire  on  July 
:}1  to  ♦>()  newspaper's  because 
these  papers  had  shown  an  “ex¬ 
cessively  higher  than  average 
coupon  redemption  return.” 

Buck  said  the  discrepancy  in 
some  areas  was  attributable  to 
strong  distribution  of  the  pro¬ 
duct.  But  in  the  other  locations, 
covered  by  a  newspaper,  he  said 
the  returns  were  so  far  out  of 
line  that  the  company  was  sure 
niisredemption  was  taking 
place.  He  declined  to  pinpoint 
these  marketing  areas. 

Buck  holds  newspapers  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  any 
wholesale  misredemption  of 
“cents-off”  coupons,  since  the 
bulk  of  Morton’s  coupons  are 
distributed  primarily  by  them. 
In  those  areas  where  he  sus¬ 
pects  gross  misredemption, 
Buck  said  the  company  feels  it 
is  traceable  to  “sloppy  handling 
by  newspapers.” 

Buck  said  the  papers’  adver¬ 
tising  directors  are  asked  to 
state  their  policy  or  procedures 
for  the  control  of  coupon  ads. 
For  example,  if  over-runs  were 
sold  on  days  when  the  newspa¬ 
per  carried  a  large  volume  of 
coupon  ads.  Another  question 
asked  about  the  disposition  of 
unsold  copies  and  press  plates. 

As  of  August  17,  Buck  said 
50  out  of  the  66  papers  had 
replied  to  the  questionnaire.  He 
indicated  that  these  papers 
have  adequate  controls. 

However,  he  said,  in  those  ar¬ 
eas  where  the  coupon  returns 
appear  to  remain  too  high  a 
follow-up  call  will  be  made  on 
the  newspaper  to  determine 
whether  the  controls  are  ade¬ 
quate  before  deciding  what  ac¬ 
tion  must  be  taken  to  alleviate 
the  condition. 

Morton  is  the  latest  national 
advertiser  to  show  concern  over 
the  apparent  wholesale  mis-use 
of  coupon  “cents-off”  offers, 
which  otherwise  have  proven  to 
be  effective  sales  builders.  Ear¬ 
lier  this  year,  at  the  request  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  formed  a  subcommittee  to 


meet  witli  a  group  from  the 

ANA  to  develop  uniform  coupon 
control  guidelines.  The  ANA 
committee  is  comprised  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  General 

Foods,  Pillsbury  and  Geo.  A. 
Hormel  companies.  On  the 

newspaper  committee  are  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  Detroit 
News,  Milwaukee  Journal, 

Hackensack  Record  and  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith,  an  advertising 
sales  representative  firm. 

As  it  stands  at  this  point  af¬ 
ter  three  meetings  since  April, 
each  committee  is  framing  its 
own  set  of  guidelines.  These 
rules  are  scheduled  to  be 
considered  in  October  at  the 
joint  ANA-INAE  meeting  in 
Chicago. 

In  the  event  the  two  commit¬ 
tees  are  unable  to  reach  full 
agreement,  ANA  will  proceed  to 
issue  its  own  set  of  rules,  a 
spokesman  for  ANA  said. 

A  basic  disagreement,  as  far 
as  newspapers  are  involved, 
centers  primarily  on  a  proposal 
by  the  ANA  and  particularly  by 
General  Foods  that  newspapers 
put  a  limit  on  the  total  value  of 
“cents-off”  coupons  that  will  be 
carried  in  a  single  issue.  Most 
magazines  sold  on  newsstands 
abide  by  an  industry  rule  which 
guarantees  an  advertiser  that 
the  value  of  the  coupons  con¬ 
tained  in  the  issue  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  price  of  the  copy  so  a 
broker  will  be  dissuaded  from 
buying  up  large  quantities. 

On  the  other  side,  newspapers 
contend  that  limiting  the  value 
as  proposed  by  ANA  would  be 
impractical  and  almost  impos¬ 
sible  because  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  far  enough  ahead  of 
time  how  much  or  how  many  of 
the  “cents-off”  business  will  be 
placed  by  retailers,  and  grocery 
chains,  which  have  been  fre¬ 
quent  users  of  this  type  of  pro¬ 
motion. 

Newspapers  have  not  had  a 
“bury  their  heads  in  the  sand” 
attitude  about  coupon  misre¬ 
demption  practices.  Many,  in 
fact,  recognized  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  existed  several  years  ago 
and  set  up  certain  procedures  at 
that  time  to  protect  the  coupon 
advertiser.  In  general,  most  pa¬ 
pers  require  that  press  plates 
be  destroyed,  prohibit  unusually 
large  sales  of  overruns,  and  in¬ 
spect  and  destroy  returns  and 
spoils. 

Here  are  some  typical  exam¬ 
ples  of  coupon  control  pro¬ 
cedures  that  have  been  in 
practice  for  several  years  by 


these  four  newspapers,  rep¬ 
resented  by  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith  : 

•  Buffalo  Evening  News — 

1.  Press  plates  used  for 
printing  are  destroyed  immedi¬ 
ately  following  use. 

2.  No  over-runs  are  allowed. 
To  prevent  over-runs,  every  edi¬ 
tion  is  stopped  short  of  the 
print  order  until  actual  run  to¬ 
tals  are  confirmed  by  the  chief 
platform  dispatcher  and  a  call 
placed  to  the  press  room  for  the 
re(|uired  balance. 

3.  Today  orders  for  increases, 
other  than  those  on  a  regular 
established  basis,  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted  from  dealers,  agents, 
carriers,  etc. 

4.  All  returns  are  required  to 
be  complete  papers,  received 
and  inspected  at  our  platform, 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  dispatcher  and  truck  route 
supervisor. 

5.  Spoils  and  waste  are  under 
the  direct  control  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  mail  room  foreman. 
Together  with  any  returns,  all 
spoils  and  waste  are  cut  and 
shredded  per  agreement  with 
our  contract  collector. 

•  M  i  a  m  i  Herald/News  — 

1.  A  strict  control  of  the 
amount  of  papers  printed.  All 
press  runs  are  controlled  by 
computers. 

2.  All  press  plates  are  de¬ 
stroyed  after  edition  has  been 
completed. 

3.  All  advertisers,  plates  or 


printing  material  are  kept  un¬ 
der  strict  supervision  before 
puolication  of  issue  carrying 
coupons. 

4.  All  returns  are  bound  and 
sprayed  with  a  soluble  ink  that 
penetrates  the  paper,  thus,  de¬ 
stroying  all  reading  matter. 

5.  Sales  to  dealers,  etc.  are 
controlled  by  computer  .  .  .  and 
single  copy  sales  to  individual 
dealers  is  rigidly  controlled. 

•  Indianapolis  Star  News — 

1.  All  press  plates  are 
remelted  following  day  of  publi¬ 
cation  thereby  preventing  any 
mis-use. 

2.  All  requests  for  over-runs 
on  any  publication  day,  must  be 
first  cleared  by  our  circulation 
director  and,  if  he  considers  the 
request  to  be  out  of  line  he  then 
checks  with  the  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  confirmation. 

3.  Only  complete  papers  are 
accepted  for  return  credit  from 
dealers,  agents,  carriers,  etc. 

4.  Spoils  and  returns  are  de¬ 
stroyed  in  our  own  plant  or  by 
previous  arrangement  with  our 
contract  salvage  collector. 

•  Atlanta  Journal /Constitu¬ 
tion — 

1.  The  pi'ess  runs  for  food 
sections  are  given  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  Any  increases  in  the  press 
run  beyond  the  average  for  that 
day  are  investigated. 

2.  Bulk  sales  are  declined  for 
issues  containing  coupons. 

3.  Street  sales  returns  are 
strictly  controlled  by  our  circu¬ 
lation  department  to  prevent 
any  abuse  in  this  area. 

4.  Our  press  plates  are  melt¬ 
ed  after  the  run.  But  only  some¬ 
one  with  a  rotary  press  with 
the  press  plate  for  the  ad  and 
the  back-up  plate  could  repro¬ 
duce  the  coupon  exactly. 


Newspapers  widen  lead 
as  No.  1  coupon  medium 


Newspapers  are  expanding 
their  dominance  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coupons,  a  study  by 
A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  shows. 

Based  on  1,000  coupon  promo¬ 
tions  in  1969,  53.1%  of  them  for 
new  and  established  products 
were  distributed  by  newspapers 
and  Sunday  supplements,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nielsen.  In  contrast, 
Nielsen  reported  that  48%  of 
341  coupon  promotions  studied 
in  1965  appeared  in  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  distribution  percentage 
last  year  was  more  than  twice 
as  high  as  the  newspapers’ 
closest  competition,  direct  mail. 
The  latter,  according  to  the 
study,  accounted  for  21.6%  of 
the  distribution  of  coupons. 
That  was  a  decline  from  1965, 
when  36%  of  the  distribution 


was  made  by  mail. 

Nielsen,  which  serves  as  a 
coupon  clearing  house  for  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers,  said 
that  magazines  and  “in-on  pack¬ 
age”  promotions  accounted  for 
the  remainder  of  the  coupon 
distribution  in  its  1969  study, 
with  11.1%  and  14.2%  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  following  is  a  comparison 
of  Nielsen  reports  on  methods 
of  distribution  for  coupon  pro¬ 
motions  : 

1969  1965 

Newspapers* 

Direct  Mail 
In-On  Pack 
Magazines 
Hand  delivered  —  1 

*Includes  Sunday  supplements 
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Covering  the  America ’s  Cup 


Hv  Hu>\ev  ('aufnian 


One  hundred  years  ago  the  Coast  Guard  which  will  supply  courtesy  of  the  “road.”  You  can  photographers.  His  Boat  photos 

New  York  Yacht  Club  first  de-  three  95-foot  patrol  boats  for  get  great  pictures  without  have  appeared  on  covers  and 

fended  a  beat-up  and  bottomless  photographers  to  work  inside  of  throwing  a  wake  at  the  racing  within  the  finest  magazines  of 

silver  mug  which  the  yacht  a  set  boundary.  These  boats  are  boats.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  Australia,  New  Zealand,  En- 

America  had  won  in  a  sailboat  great  for  the  working  press  to  head-on  shot,  wait  far  ahead  gland,  France,  Germany,  Swe- 

race  at  Cowes,  England  in  1851,  shoot  from  with  200  and  300  with  your  motor  off  or  on  slow  den,  Canada  and  the  U.S.A. 

thus  the  name  “America’s  Cup”  MM  lenses  (for  35  MM  idle  not  on  the  windward  side  of  Having  lived  so  close  to  New- 

was  born.  cameras)  under  most  circum-  the  boat,  and  be  ready  to  back  port,  R.  I.  all  his  life,  Howey  is 

After  20  unsuccessful  at-  stances.  off  quickly.  Following,  stay  to  an  authority  on  the' America’s 

tempts  by  the  British,  Canadi-  There  will  be  plenty  of  op-  leew'ard,  the  side  with  the  sails  Cup,  dating  back  to  1958.  E&I* 
ans  and  Australians  to  retrieve  portunity  to  catch  two-boat  ac-  leaning  toward  you  and  if  they  asked  him  to  give  some  pointers 
the  trophy  this  centennial  year  tion,  single  closeups  and  human  wave  you  away,  move  quickly  for  press  photographers  who 
of  that  first  challenge,  is  high-  interest  of  the  huge  spectator  as  a  sailboat  still  has  the  sole  will  be  covering  this  year’s 
lighted  by  the  entry  of  a  new  fleet.  You  are  urged  to  practice  {Continued  on  page  17)  competition. 


nation  into  the  sophisticate<l 
world  of  yacht  racing  with  the 
big  boys. 

beautiful  blue  hulled 
12-metre  sloop,  appropriately 
named  France,  will  engage  in 
match  races  with  Gretel  II  of 
Australia,  in  the  waters  off 
Newport,  R.I.,  for  the  honor  to 
challenge  an  American  yacht  in 
the  ‘World  Series  of  Sailing” 
starting  September  15. 

Meanwhile,  four  American  en¬ 
tries  will  be  racing  each  other 
for  the  opportunity  to  defend. 
.\11  the  action  is  the  same  area 
of  the  Atlantic  about  nine  miles 
to  sea,  south,  southeast  of  the 
Brenton  Light  Tower. 

Valiant,  the  new  creation  of 
the  illustrious  Olin  Stephens, 
had  been  an  early  favorite,  but 
the  19(>7  super  12  Intrepid, 
originally  designed  by  Stephens 
and  altered  somewhat  by  Brit¬ 
ton  Chance,  a  young  naval  ar¬ 
chitect  and  son  of  an  Olympic 
sailing  champion,  ran  away 
with  the  July  trials. 

The  beautiful  Florida  entry. 
Heritage,  designed,  built  and 
sailed  by  Charley  Morgan  of  St. 
Petersburg,  had  her  troubles 
and  will  Ik*  changed  extensively 
for  the  August  trials.  Heritage 
is  a  magnificent  sight  under  sail 
with  her  stained  wood  planking 
and  colorful  si)innaker  reaching 
in  the  breeze.  Winner  or  not,  it 
would  pay  all  photograi)hers  to 
shoot  color  of  this  “cover  girl.” 

The  fourth  American  entry  is 
the  1962  winner  Weatherly  and 
the  surprise  of  the  summer  with 
an  amazing  record  of  victories 
against  the  new  boats. 

When  you  set  out  to  photo¬ 
graph  these  races,  be  sure  to 
wear  sneakers  or  some  sort  of 
rubber  soled  shoes  for  goo<l 
footing.  There  are  no  official 
press  boats  for  the  trials  so 
you’ll  have  to  walk  the  piers  on 
Thames  Street  to  find  someone 
with  a  good  fast  power  boat  to 
take  you  out. 

The  September  races  will  be 
under  strict  supervision  of  the 


VALIANT  vs.  INTREPID  in  America's  Cup  trial  race. 
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ACTION  with  Ted  Hood  on  the  Valiant.  Few  photographers  get  CONTRAST  between  the  America  and  Va  iant  highlights  the  lOOth 

aboard  to  make  shots  like  this.  anniversary  of  the  event. 

right  of  way  on  the  seas.  The  fastest  shutter  speed  you  with  a  good  north  wind  and  I  Box  lunches  will  be  available 

The  usual  minimum  altitude  have  is  best,  not  due  to  the  ac-  expect  to  go  in  close  for  stock  at  reasonable  cost  through  the 

from  airplane  is  500  feet  but  tion,  but  camera  motion  is  the  calendar  transparancies.  helpful  Newport  Chamber  of 

during  the  cup  races  it  will  be  problem  working  on  a  moving  During  the  final  races  there  Commerce. 

1,000  feet  with  planes  and  spec-  boat.  will  be  a  Coast  Guard  pickup  When  you  get  to  Newport,  go 

tator  craft  swarming  all  over  In  color  I  use  Agfachrome  boat  to  bring  in  film  after  the  to  the  Armory  on  Thames 

the  area.  I  have  found  my  300  mainly,  but  some  publications  first  hour  or  so  of  racing,  to  Street  for  your  press  credentials 
MM  lens  ideal  from  the  air  and  prefer  Kodachrome  and  meet  some  early  deadlines.  AP  and  please  don’t  bring  along 
on  the  water.  I  have  always  Ektachrome.  Agfa  holds  the  and  UPI  will  have  darkroom  fa-  girl  friends  and  pals  and  try  to 
maintained  that  the  best  singles  white  well  if  there  is  any  haze,  cilities  at  the  Armory  as  usual.  pass  them  off  as  working  press, 
are  made  during  practice  ses-  Don’t  even  think  of  color  if  it’s  If  you  intend  to  use  this  film  There  are  enough  legitimate 

sions  as  I  am  not  interferring  a  dull  day.  pickup  be  sure  to  have  a  water-  people  there  to  fill  a  journalistic 

with  anything.  I  have  been  working  with  a  proof  floating  bag,  weighted  convention  hall  as  it  is.  Type- 

On  the  technical  side,  1  prefer  motorized  Nikon  and  the  conve-  heavily  enough  to  throw  from  writers  and  telephones  will  be 
Plus-X  film  for  black  and  white  nience  is  great  when  looking  one  boat  to  another  and  a  set  up  at  the  Armory, 
both  35  MM  and  120,  rated  at  for  special  moments  which  run  bright  Day-Glo  color  to  see  During  the  August  trials,  the 

800  ASA  and  developed  in  Di-  in  bunches,  not  necessarily  se-  easily  if  missed.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  main- 

afine.  This  way  my  normal  ex-  <iuences.  Also  I  use  a  regular  Have  a  warm  jacket  with  you  taining  a  press  room  at  the 
posure  in  sunlight  is  1/1000  fll  Nikon,  two  Bronicas,  two  Ma-  as  the  Atlantic  air  in  September  Port  O’  Call  Marina  with  a  girl 
with  a  yellow  filter.  Most  miyaflexes,  all  with  eye  level  g^ets  a  bit  nippy.  Also  be  sure  to  to  take  messages.  Pay  phones 
newsmen  use  Tri-X,  rated  at  prism  finders,  plus  an  old  4x5  protect  your  cameras  from  salt  and  typewriters  are  also  set  up 
400,  however.  Busch  only  if  the  day  is  perfect  spray.  at  this  press  room. 


TACKING  DUEL — Valiant  (24)  and  Intrepid  (22) — every  editor’s 
favorite.  (All  photos  by  Howey  Caufman). 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  UNUSUAL  picture,  such  as  this  shot  throui 
sailcloth  on  Heritage. 


^The  Compatible  Cousins’ 

How  New  York  Times 


shapes  its 

By  Cheng  Tan 

Shortly  after  11  on  weekday 
mornings,  John  Bertrem  Oakes 
starts  on  his  rounds  through  the 
hushed  tenth  floor  of  the  New 
York  Times  building.  He  skirts 
the  oak  screen  which  surrounds 
the  paper’s  arch-roofed  library, 
and  continues  through  a  six- 
foot-wide  corridor  bounded  by 
snow-white  walls.  The  monotony 
of  the  walls  is  broken  up  by 
black  doors  behind  which  are 
the  rooms  of  members  of  the 
New  York  Times  Editorial 
Board. 

Oakes,  who  is  57,  leans  for¬ 
ward  slightly  when  he  walks. 
His  step  is  tired  but  deter¬ 
mined.  He  stops  to  talk  with 
each  editorial  writer  about  what 
he  will  write  for  the  following 
day’s  paper.  The  conversation  is 
casual,  and  agreement  is  often 
reached  on  a  topic  and  the  pa¬ 
per’s  stand  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Oakes  has  been  editor  of 
the  Times  editorial  page  for 
nine  years  and  knows  his  men 
well. 

Sometimes  there  are  dis¬ 
agreements.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  Oakes  insists  on  two 
cardinal  rules:  No  editorial 
writer  is  forced  to  write  any¬ 
thing  in  which  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve,  and  no  editorial  is  pub¬ 
lished  with  which  Oakes  dis¬ 
agrees. 

Enjoys  a  free  hand 

As  editors  go,  Oakes  enjoys  a 
very  free  hand  on  the  editorial 
page.  His  position  is  diflFerent 
from  that  of  his  predecessor, 
Charles  Merz.  When  Merz  ed¬ 
ited  the  page,  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  who  was  publisher, 
read  every  editorial  that  went 
onto  the  page  in  advance.  Ar¬ 
thur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  the 


Cheng  Tan  wrote  this  article, 
which  he  titled  “The  Compat¬ 
ible  Cousins  at  The  Times,”  as 
his  Honors  project  at  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  John 
Hohenberg.  Upon  graduation, 
Cheng  submitted  it  to  E&P  for 
publication.  He  is  working  this 
summer  for  the  Straits  Times 
in  Singapore.  In  the  Fall  he  will 
join  the  staff  of  the  Express  & 
Star  in  England. 
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present  publisher,  does  not  keep 
as  tight  a  control  on  the  page 
as  his  father  did. 

“John  (Oakes)  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  editorial 
page,”  he  said  recently.  “I  have 
other  things  to  do.” 

Oakes  is  a  cousin  of  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  but  his  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  editorial  page  does 
not  stem  from  this  relationship. 
Sulzberger,  44,  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  close  to  his  cousin  in  his 
boyhood  days.  When  Sulzberger 
was  four,  Oakes  went  off  to 
Princeton,  where  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  valedictorian  of  the  class 
of  1934.  In  the  Fall  of  that 
year,  Oakes  went  on  to  Queens 
College,  Oxford,  as  a  Rhodes 
Scholar. 

Sulzberger’s  confidence  in 
Oakes  is  based  on  his  cousin’s 
sound  judgment. 

“When  we  disagree.  I’m  in 
the  fortunate  position  that  I  can 
win  if  I  want  to,”  Sulzberger 
explained  with  a  hearty  laugh. 
“But  I  don’t  w'ant  to.  John  has 
never  insisted  that  any  editor 
write  anj’thing  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in;  and  I  am  very  reluc¬ 
tant  to  ask  John  to  put  any¬ 
thing  in  the  editorial  page  with 
which  he  would  disagree.  So 
we’ve  never  done  that. 

“John  calls  the  shots  for  most 
of  the  editorials.  On  the  rare 
occasion,  we  have  fudged  a  lit¬ 
tle,  debated  it  back  and  forth, 
and  arrived  at  a  middle  ground 
with  which  we  could  both  live. 
This  is  very  rare.  Once  in  every 
eight,  nine  or  ten  months.” 

Up  from  Chattanooga 

Oakes  proudly  claims  to  have 
inherited  “a  highly  independent 
mind”  from  his  father,  George 
W.  Ochs,  who  was  Mayor  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  Ochs 
family  originated  from  the  Ba¬ 
varian  city  of  Furth  in  south¬ 
west  Germany.  George  Ochs 
changed  his  name  to  George 
Ochs-Oakes  in  1917  because  of 
anti-German  feeling  during 
World  War  I,  and  stipulated 
that  his  sons  be  known  as 
“Oakes.” 

Oakes’  father  was  the  youn¬ 
ger  brother  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
who  bought  the  New  York 
Times  in  1896  and  transformed 
it  from  a  declining  to  a  money¬ 


making  business.  Iphigene  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  the  daughter  of 
Adolph  Ochs  and  first  cousin  of 
John  Oakes,  is  the  mother  of 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  the 
present  publisher. 

In  spite  of  his  paramountcy 
on  the  editorial  page,  Oakes  is 
not  a  tyrant.  Several  members 
of  the  Times  Editorial  Board 
said  he  was  a  reasonable  man  to 
work  under. 

“Oakes  usually  knows  what  I 
am  interested  in  and  we  quickly 
agree  on  what  I  should  write 
about,”  said  James  P.  Brown, 
the  specialist  on  Asia  and  mili¬ 
tary  affairs.  “Sometimes  we  are 
not  in  agreement.  And  if  we  are 
not,  we’ll  talk  it  out.  He  is  a 
man  you  can  sit  down  and  talk 
with.  He  gets  the  last  word,  but 
you  can  keep  trying  to  muster 
your  facts.  Sometimes  he  chan¬ 
ges  his  mind.  I  never  feel  I  am 
up  against  a  closed  mind.” 

Careful  with  words 

Oakes  is  a  man  who  likes 
tweed  suits  which  seem  to  add 
stature  to  his  five-foot-eight 
frame.  His  taste  in  shirts  and 
ties  is  quiet.  So  is  his  demeanor 
and  manner  of  speech.  In  con¬ 
versation,  he  gropes  for  the 
right  word  or  phrase,  rejecting 
a  phrase  or  re-starting  a  sen¬ 
tence  now  and  then.  His  voice  is 
sonorous,  and  his  accent  dis¬ 
tinctly  New  England.  When  he 
speaRs,  he  likes  to  fix  his  gray- 
ish-ulue  eyes  on  his  listener. 
'Ific  expression  on  his  face  is 
seiious  most  of  the  time.  But 
wiien  there  is  cause  to  laugh,  a 
quiet  but  full  smile  spreads 
across  his  face.  Despite  his 
white,  wavy  hair  and  furrowed 
forehead,  Oakes  has  a  young 
face. 

Oakes  struck  me  as  a  man 
who  puts  himself  completely 
into  his  work  because  he  be¬ 
lieves  it  to  be  important.  He 
labors  happily  under  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  pronouncing  on 
the  whole  spectrum  of  human 
affairs — local,  national  and  in¬ 


ternational.  I  gained  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  constantly 
striving  to  be  fair  and  recep¬ 
tive;  that  he  w'as  temperamen¬ 
tally  suited  for  his  job  and 
wanted  nobody  else  on  the 
Times. 

Being  editor  of  the  Times  edi¬ 
torial  page  leaves  Oakes  little 
time  for  his  family.  He  hardly 
sees  his  son  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  except  in  the  mornings  and 
during  weekends.  Oakes  gets  to 
the  office  about  11  a.m.  and 
rarely  reaches  home  before  7:30 
p.m.  On  weekends,  he  rides 
horseback  and  bicycles  with  his 
children  in  Central  Park.  The 
Oakes  family  lives  across  from 
the  park  at  1120  Fifth  Avenue. 

Even  during  w'eekends,  Oakes 
keeps  in  touch  with  Sulzberger 
and  his  own  deputy,  A.  H. 
Raskin,  who  does  the  rounds  in 
Oakes’  absence.  None  of  Oakes’ 
daughters  has  indicated  an  in¬ 
terest  in  entering  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.  Oakes  laughingly 
says  they  are  “frightened  off” 
when  they  see  how  hard  he 
works.  But  his  eight-year-old 
son,  Johnny,  sometimes  says  he 
wants  to  be  an  editor. 

A  5:15  deadline 

The  tenth  floor  of  the  Times 
building  is  insulated  from  the 
clacking  typewriters  of  the 
newsroom  on  the  third  floor. 
But  it  is  no  ivory  tower. 
Beneath  the  calm  of  its  silent 
rooms  and  corridors,  there  is 
constant  cerebral  fretting  over 
complex  issues.  All  editorial 
writers  have  to  meet  a  5:15 
p.m.  deadline  with  Oakes. 

Oakes  is  seasoned  to  criticism 
and  he  has  had  his  share  of 
encounters  with  Presidents. 
Curled  up  in  an  armchair  in  his 
office,  Oakes  related  an  encoun¬ 
ter  he  had  with  President 
Kennedy  at  an  official  White 
House  luncheon. 

“After  the  luncheon  in  honor 
of  a  visiting  Head  of  State,” 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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“That  endless  book, 
the  newspaper,  is  our 
national  glory.” 

Henry  W ard  Beecher 
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WHAT  KBiri  OF  LEAD  WOULD 
you  PUT  OH  THIS  STORY: 
"The  West  Side  smoldered 
today  after  looters 
reveled..."? 

OR  HOW  ABOUT:  "An  uneasy 
calm  hung  over  Hartford’s 
riot-tom  ghetto. . ."? 


The  times  are  crying  for  a  new  specialist  in  journalism,  because  the  old 
cliche-ridden  stories  are  shallow  and  inadequate.  A  specialist  in 
urban  affairs. 

A  reporter  and  interpreter  who  understands  causes  and  consequences. 
Who  knows  why  there  are  riots.  Why  pollution,  transportation  paralysis, 
banal  city  design.  Why  there  is  tension. 

Who  isn't  too  ignorant  to  keep  on  asking  "Why?  Why?  Why?" 

If  headier  story  development  on  urban  affairs  is  of  absorbing  interest  to 
you,  a  special  program  at  the  University  of  Chicago  may  be  your  meat 
It’s  called  the  Urban  Journalism  Fellowship  program,  under  the  wing  of  the 
University's  Center  for  Policy  Study.  Attendance  is  very  select. 

Ten— and  only  ten— working  journalists  from  print  media  or  broadcast, 
will  be  chosen  to  take  part  in  the  third  year  of  the  Program,  starting  in 
January  1971. 

You  spend  two  quarters  at  the  University  as  a  Fellow. 

You  receive  a  stipend  of  S200  per  week,  plus  tuition  money. 

You  audit  certain  highly  relevant  courses. 

You  meet  with  brainy,  high-powered  men  like  Hans  Morgenthau,  Philip 
Hauser,  Morris  Janowitz.  They  give  you  insights  that  help  your  stories 
sink  deep. 

You  are  thrown  into  contact  with  politicians,  city  planners.  With  movers 
and  shakers  of  every  kind  of  urban  activity. 

You  will  come  out  way  ahead  of  where  you  are  now  in  journalistic 
capabilities.  Because  you  will  understand  why  the  rioters  threw  Hartford 
up  for  grabs,  not  just  who  got  hurt  And  a  lot  more  about  urban  decay 
and  how  to  stop  it. 

If  you're  interested  in  becoming  an  Urban  Journalism  Fellow,  if  you're 
between  23  and  35— and  if  you’re  good,  very  good— write  for 
an  application. 

You  may  end  up  as  the  only  person  in  your  particular  city  who  really 
understands  it. 

Urban  Journalism  Fellowship  Program  • 

University  of  Chicago 
5801  South  Ellis  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 


Is  it  time  fo 
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The  Cousins 

(Continued  on  page  18) 

Oakes  recalled,  “President  Ken¬ 
nedy  got  hold  of  me  just  as 
people  were  filing  out.  He 
raised  hell  in  a  pleasant  but 
very  emphatic  way  on  an  edito¬ 
rial  we  had  run  that  very  morn¬ 
ing  on  one  aspect  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Bill.  He  argued  with  me 
and  said  that  we  were  all 
wrong. 

“We  had  criticized  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  not  fighting 
hard  enough  for  its  own  bill.  To 
me,  that  was  an  amusing  illus¬ 
tration  of  ho-  carefully  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  read  our  editori¬ 
als.” 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  inter¬ 
view,  Oakes  said  President  Nix¬ 
on  had  not  criticized  any  Times 
editorials  directly  since  he  en¬ 
tered  the  White  House.  Howev¬ 
er,  Vice  President  Agnew, 
speaking  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
last  November,  singled  out  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  for  criticism.  He 
charged  they  had  grown  fat 
and  irresponsible.” 

Oakes  admitted  that  Agnew's 
speeches  had  affected  him  and 
the  Times.  He  said  that  perhaps 
without  his  realizing  it,  there 
had  been  a  certain  toning  down, 
a  hesitancy  or  reluctance  in  the 
paper’s  dissent. 

1  Ugly  overtones 

Oakes  noted  that  all  Adminis¬ 
trations  reacted  to  criticism, 
sometimes  emphatically  and 
even  angrily.  But  he  said  the 
attitude  of  this  Administration 
seemed  to  have  been  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  quality  from  that  of  previ¬ 
ous  Administrations.  It  had,  he 
said,  a  certain  tone  to  it  that 
implied  a  little  more  threat  and 
a  little  more  pressure  than  the 
Times  was  accustomed  to  get¬ 
ting.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  statements  and  actions  of 
other  people  in  the  Government, 
Oakes  said  that  the  attitude  of 


this  Administration  had  ugly 
overtones  he  did  not  like. 

He  added  that  he  did  not 
think  the  Administration  was 
about  to  impose  censorship.  He 
thought  Agnew’s  speeches  were 
not  intended  to  destroy,  but  to 
dampen  and  lessen  the  quality 
of  dissent. 

A  recent  survey  commissioned 
by  the  Times  shows  that  out  of 
the  three  million  people  who 
read  the  paper  every  weekday, 
64  percent  read  the  editorial 
page  regularly. 

Oakes  calls  the  editorial  page 
the  “soul”  of  a  newspaper,  the 
place  where  a  paper’s  “individ¬ 
uality  and  spirit  are  best  re¬ 
vealed.”  He  believes  the  job  of 
the  Times’  editorial  page  is  to 
try  to  discover  the  fundamental 
currents  in  the  American  and 
world  scene;  to  interpret  them 
intelligently,  to  criticize  con¬ 
structively,  and  to  move  to  ac¬ 
tion.  In  a  word,  Oakes  considers 
that  his  page  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  leadership  on  public  is¬ 
sues. 

Qiunged  his  mind 

Two  examples  of  this  leader¬ 
ship  are  the  Times’  stands  on 
the  vote  for  18-year-olds  and 
the  liberalization  of  the  abortion 
laws  of  New  York.  The  paper 
has  come  out  clearly  in  favor  of 
change  on  these  issues. 

The  Times’  support  of  the 
franchise  for  18-year-olds  rep¬ 
resents  a  change  in  Oakes’  own 
thinking  over  the  past  two 
years.  He  was  previously  op- 
j)osed  to  lowering  the  voting 
age  from  21.  But  he  said  that 
as  he  observed  the  “serious  and 
genuine  interest”  which  his  two 
elder  daughters  and  their  con¬ 
temporaries  showed  in  what 
was  going  on,  he  gradually 
swung  around  to  the  view  that 
18-year-olds  had  the  judgment 
to  exercise  the  franchise. 

Until  a  few  months  ago, 
Oakes  did  not  favor  the  liberal 
reform  of  the  state’s  abortion 
laws.  He  only  wanted  an  “eas¬ 
ing”  of  the  laws  which  he 
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thought  were  “outrageously 
strict.” 

“It  seemed  quite  extreme  to 
me,”  he  said,  “to  remove  all  re¬ 
strictions  except  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  woman’s  physician 
to  an  abortion.  Yet,  one  or  two 
of  my  writers  have  urged  and 
edged  me  along  in  the  last  few 
months  to  go  all  out  for  the 
whole  thing.  I  have  somewhat 
reluctantly  been  persuaded  that 
that’s  right.  So  here’s  a  case 
where  my  views  have  been  erod¬ 
ed  by  my  colleagues.  I  probably 
would  not  have  done  this  if  left 
all  to  myself.” 

The  average  age  of  the  10 
members  of  the  Times  Editorial 
Board  is  51.  They  are  all  college 
educated  and  range  in  age  from 
41  to  61.  Four  of  them  graduat¬ 
ed  Phi  Beta  Kappa  like  Oakes, 
and  they  all  have  more  than  18 
years  experience  in  journalism. 

A  hard  choice  to  make 

Critics  of  the  Times  editorial 
page  accuse  it  of  equivocation. 
Its  editorial  M.irch  20  on  Ar¬ 
thur  Goldberg’s  announcement 
that  he  was  running  for  Gover¬ 
nor  of  New  York,  is  an  example 
of  this.  The  paper  welcomed  his 
candidacy  and  described  him  as 
“a  man  of  exceptional  ability 
and  great  distinction.”  But  it 
also  criticized  Goldberg  for  his 
“previous  uncompromising  an¬ 
nouncement  of  noncandidacy,” 
and  predicted  that  he  would  be 
“plagued”  for  allowing  himself 
“to  be  surrounded  by  old  party 
wheelhorses.” 

The  ambivalence  of  this  edito¬ 
rial  may  be  indicative  of  the 
soul-searching  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger  himself  will  have  to 
go  through,  if  Goldberg  and 
Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
emerge  as  the  leading  contend¬ 
ers  for  the  gubernatorial 
office. 

“That  would  be  a  tough  one 
for  me  personally,”  Sulzberger 
admitted.  “I  hajjpen  to  know 
both  candidates  personally  and 
I  happen  to  like  them  both.  Thif 
is  a  complicating  factor.  My 

randfather  (Adolph  Ochs) 
used  to  say  you  ought  not  to 
have  any  friends  at  all  in  this 
business,”  he  said  with  a  laugh. 

“The  Governor  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  a  better  administrator 
;  than  Arthur,”  he  continued. 
“But  it’s  too  early  to  say  whom 
we’ll  support.  We  have  to  see 
more  of  them  both  and  hear 
what  they  say  and  promise. 
Traditionally,  we  won’t  commit 
ourselves  until  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  time  for  us  to  come  out  in 
an  effort  to  have  our  candidate 
win.  This  would  be  sometime  in 
the  Fall.” 

There  are  two  areas  other 
than  elections,  where  Oakes  will 
consult  with  Sulzberger  on  the 
paper’s  editorial  position.  These 


cover  matters  in  which  Sulzber¬ 
ger  is  personally  involved  and 
changes  in  the  paper’s  editorial 
stand,  as  on  the  18-year-old  vote 
and  abortion  reform. 

Oakes  will  also  consult  the 
Publisher  when  the  paper  edito¬ 
rialized  on  the  deliberations  of 
bodies  of  which  Sulzberger  is  a 
member,  like  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Columbia  University. 
The  paper  takes  care  that  its 
editorials  are  consistent  with 
the  way  Sulzberger  votes  on  the 
Board. 

Sulzberger  appeared  to  me 
the  sort  of  person  whom  any 
yachting  party  would  welcome 
as  a  member  of  the  crew.  He  is 
amiable  and  informal.  My  im¬ 
pression  of  him  was  that  life 
had  been  so  good  to  him  that  he 
loves  the  whole  world.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  a  pragmatic 
businessman.  The  only  original 
painting  in  his  room  is  one  he 
hangs  facing  his  work  desk.  It 
shows  a  boy  at  a  newsstand  sell¬ 
ing  eight  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines — the  New 
York  Times,  the  Herald,  the 
Sun,  the  Tribune,  the  Press,  the 
Journal,  Judge  and  Puck. 

“They  were  all  great  in  their 
time,”  he  chuckled,  “but  they 
are  all  gone,  excepting  us.” 

In  his  study,  there  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  him  and  his  wife  with 
Pope  Paul  VI.  This  surprised 
me  a  little,  so  I  asked  Sulzber¬ 
ger  what  his  religion  was. 

“I’m  a  Jew  all  right,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  taking  his  key  chain  out 
of  his  trouser  pocket.  “See 
here?”  he  said,  showing  me  a 
medallion  with  an  imprint  of 
the  Pope  on  one  side  and  St. 
Christopher,  the  patron  Saint  of 
travellers,  on  the  other.  “I’m  a 
Jew  all  right,  but  I’ll  believe  in 
anything  that  works.” 

For  Sulzberger,  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Times 
works.  He  has  the  right  man  as 
the  Editor. 


City  Hall  pay  scale 

In  the  past  four  years,  the 
New  York  Times  reported,  the 
salary  of  the  press  secretary 
for  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  has 
been  raised  in  several  stages 
from  $24,000  to  $41,000  a  year. 
Governor  Rockefeller’s  press 
secretary  gets  $87,500.  The 
Pi-esident’s  press  .secretary  and 
the  White  House  Director  of 
Communications  receive  $1,.500 
more  than  Lindsay’s  aide. 


Weekday  price  up 

The  Ciucinuati  Enquirer  has 
raised  its  weekday  price  from 
10c  to  15c  a  copy.  The  home 
delivery  rate  is  I2V2  a  copy. 
The  Sunday  edition  remains  at 
30c. 
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Our  market:  a  perpetual  emotion  machine 


Her  many  buying  moods  move  her  money  to  where  the  nomic  quarters  —  the  people  who  account  for  over  90% 
action  is  —  downtown,  suburban  centers,  corner  stores.  of  the  county’s  retail  spending. 

Mobile  and  affluent,  she  shops  the  16-county  Total  Cleve-  And  in  the  15  surrounding  counties,  more  than  70% 
land  Market.  of  PD  circulation  is  in  homes  valued  over  $25,000  — all 

The  market  dominated  by  The  Plain  Dealer’s  circula-  within  40  minutes  of  Cuyahoga  shopping, 
tion.*  Build  the  Cleveland  Market— all  of  it— into  your  media 

In  Cleveland’s  home  county  of  Cuyahoga,  90%  of  The  plan.  Start  with  Ohio’s  largest  daily  and  largest  Sunday 
Plain  Dealer’s  daily  circulation  is  in  the  top  three  eco-  newspaper.  The  Plain  Dealer.  Because  . . . 

‘Daily:  The  Plain  Dealer,  401.060  — The  Cleveland  Press.  377.730.  Sunday:  The  Plain  Dealer,  537.677. 

The  Plain  Dealer  isTHE  STARTER. 
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To  start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  the  nation's  6th  largest  stale; 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives:  The  Corfield  Company,  New  York.  Newspaper  i 


Donations  asked 
for  memorial  to 
Professor  Towne 

Former  students  and  associ¬ 
ates  of  the  late  Sidney  Towne, 
New  York  University  professor 
of  Journalism,  have  established 
a  scholarship  and  endowment 
fund  in  his  honor.  Towne,  a 
veteran  newspaperman  and 
teacher  for  22  years,  died  in 
March  of  a  heart  attack,  at  the 
age  of  61. 

The  fund  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  in  association  with  the 
professor’s  widow,  Ada  Towne. 
It  is  hoped  that  first  grants 
may  be  made  by  the  spring  or 
fali  of  1971,  according  to  Ber¬ 
nard  Eismann,  chairman  of  the 
fund. 

At  present,  contributions 
amount  to  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  through  letters  and  phone 
call  efforts  of  former  students 
in  honoring  their  teacher.  The 
group  hopes  to  raise  $25,000. 

Eismann  noted  a  contribution 
from  one  editor  who  wrote  he 
would  miss  having  “Sid  Towne 
send  him  the  kind  of  people  he 
had  for  15  years.” 

The  monies  will  be  used  to 
help  promising  students  on  the 
road  to  a  career  in  the  “news 


^Boston  • 


Then  you'll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here's  Why! 

Boston — ^Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

Buy  accordingly. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Ojily  Oicr  150  000  ■  Sunday  over  105  000 

Represented  by  Cresmer, 
Woodvyatd,  O'Mara 
and  Ormsbce,  Inc.  . 


business,”  Eismann  explained, 
and  will  also  assist  the  News 
Workshop  conducted  for  years 
as  a  seminar  by  Professor 
Towme,  and  which  published  a 
quarterly  newspaper  as  a  show¬ 
case  for  seniors. 

Towne  was  a  graduate  of 
Temple  University  and  had 
worked  for  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  the  New  York  Jourual- 
American,  the  White  Plains 
(N.Y.)  Reporter-Dispatch  and 
PM,  during  the  vears,  1927  to 
1948. 

In  his  eulogy  Eismann  said: 
“Sid  was  a  newspapennan  who 
learned  his  trade  during  the 
depression  years.  He  was  good 
at  it,  and  it  made  a  living  for 
him,  albeit  not  often  a  very 
good  one.  But  Sid  liked  being  a 
newspaperman  and  although  he 
respected  his  trade,  he  was 
well  aware  of  its  failings  and 
the  need  to  make  it  better.  He 
spent  the  last  25  years  trying.” 

Checks  for  the  fund  should 
be  made  payable  to  the  Profes¬ 
sor  Sidney  Towne  Fund  and 
mailed  to  Bernard  Ei.smann, 
?.07  Clinton  Street,  Brooklvn, 
N.Y.  11231. 

• 

Course  will  cover 
political  reporliii" 

Students  at  Michigan  State 
University  (East  Lansing)  will 
have  an  opportunity  this  fall  to 
learn  about  the  role  of  mass 
communication  in  political  orea- 
nization  and  behavior  through  a 
course  being  introduced  by  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  fall  elections  could 
provide  even  more  significance 
to  the  class  since  part  of  the 
course  will  involve  field  work  in 
campaign  communication  and 
reporting  of  election  and  public 
opinion  polling. 

Dr.  V.  M.  Mishra,  originator 
of  the  course,  said  “there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  close  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  pace  and 
character  of  political  events  and 
the  content  and  reach  of  mass 
communication.  There  is  a  vi¬ 
tal  need  for  an  understanding 
of  this  relationship.” 

The  course  will  involv’e, 
among  other  things,  political 
news  gathering  and  processing, 
the  role  of  political  parties, 
government  agencies  and  spe¬ 
cial  interest  groups,  and  mass 
'ommunication  in  domestic  and 
international  political  crises. 

• 

Loan  with  Governor 

William  Loan,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Peterborough 
(N.  H.)  Transcript,  is  working 
at  the  campaign  headquarters 
of  Gov.  Walter  Peterson,  who  is 
seeking  re-election.  Loan  is  is¬ 
suing  daily  news  releases  on  the 
campaign. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 
By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Dear  Sir . . . 

In  a  recent  column  I  held  forth  critically  about  com¬ 
pulsive  w'riters  of  lettei’s  to  the  editor,  and  suggested  that 
a  curb  be  placed  on  rei)etitive  writers  of  the  crank  variety. 
Among  the  responses  was  the  following,  from  a  reader 
who  prefers  not  to  have  his  name  used.  I  ought  to  say 
that  he  was  not  the  kind  of  letter-writer  I  had  in  mind. 

“We  live  in  a  complex  society,”  he  wnote,  “in  which 
the  impact  of  the  ordinary  individual  upon  the  mores  and 
politics  of  his  country  is  almost  negligible.  He  can  vote; 
his  vote  is  cancelled  by  the  vote  of  the  man  who  doesn’t 
know  or  doesn’t  care,  and  votes  as  he  is  told  by  ward 
leader  or  inborn  prejudice.  Or  he  can  grab  a  sign  and 
go  a-picketing  or  protest  marching.  Or  burn  a  college 
dormitory  or  a  city  hall.  Which  as  we  all  know  is  self- 
defeating. 

“This  particular  pest  has  decided  that  the  best  way  he 
can  affect  his  society  for  (1  hope)  good  is  to  express  his 
ideas  in  the  newspaper  columns  as  did  Winston  Churchill, 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  many  another  individual  of 
strong  convictions.  In  our  local  papers,  letters  appear 
fi'om  governors,  mayors,  commissioners,  congressmen, 
senators,  clergymen,  attorneys,  et  al. 

“It  is  particularly  important  that  such  letters  appear 
in  an  era  when  competition  is  fast  disappearing  among 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Of  the  first  50  American  cities 
(by  nopulation),  nineteen  have  only  one  editorial  voice, 
and  in  four  others  the  opposition  is  nominal  at  best.  We 
need  a  forum  dissent;  in  today’s  Post-Gazette  there  were 
five  letters,  two  of  them  eloquently  assailing  the  extremely 
liberal  editorial  stance  of  the  paper.  This  is  GOOD! 

“Do  letters  to  the  editor  do  any  good?  I  submit  that 
they  do.  For  example: 

“When  I  lived  in  Philadelphia  our  two  principal  east- 
to-west  streets  were  unconscionably  jammed.  I  wrote  to 
the  Evening  Bulletin  suggesting  that  synchronized  traffic 
lights  would  solve  the  problem.  The  letter  did  not  appear 
for  over  a  month;  then  it  appeared  with  a  letter  from  the 
city’s  traffic  manager  stating  that  it  had  been  referred  to 
him  for  comment.  He  had  authorized  a  study  and  the 
synchronization  would  begin  as  soon  as  the  signals  could 
be  purchased  and  timed.  Result:  comfortable  driving. 

“Likewise,  w’hen  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  buses 
for  electric  cars  (which  had  their  own  right-of-way)  I 
wrote  to  the  suburban  newspaper  suggesting  a  straw 
vote  through  its  columns  before  irrevocable  action  was 
taken.  The  editor  liked  the  idea;  the  vote  was  four  to  one 
for  retaining  the  cars.  Result:  the  cars  are  still  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  that  was  more  than  20  years  ago. 

“Though  I  confine  my  effluvia  to  one  a  month,  and  do 
not  repeat  in  the  same  paper  too  frequently,  and  have 
adopt  the  noni  de  plume  “Veritas,”  I  have  quite  a  follow¬ 
ing,  and  numerous  people  watch  for  my  letters.  I  have 
had  letters  published  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
papers,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  the  Miami  Herald,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  others. 

“In  Tennyson’s  poem,  Ulysses  says:  “I  am  part  of  all 
that  I  have  met.”  So  are  we  all.  We  find  our  ideas  are 
modified  by  each  new  experience.  For  that  reason  I  feel 
that  letters  to  the  editor — even  the  most  stupid  crank 
letters — perform  a  function,  if  only  to  repel.” 
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Vineland  Times  Journal  makes  all  the  news  fit  to  print  with  TYPESET- 8. 

The  magnetic  tape  medium  of  our  Alphatype  equipment  prevented  us  from  using  TTS  tape 
from  our  wire  service,  not  to  mention  the  reformatting  of  the  wire  necessary  for  our  six  column 
format.  Also,  the  handling  of  classified  pages  utilizing  the  system  of  mounting  ads  on  styrofoam 
base  was  less  than  satisfactory,  both  timewise  and  appearancewise. 

When  the  PDP-8  became  available  to  the  newspaper  industry,  (it  being  the  first  general 
purpose  computer  to  break  the  price  barrier),  we  ordered  an  expanded  system  (with  DECtape). 

Our  typesetting  requirements  have  grown  to  the  point  where  we  have  ordered  a  Photon  532 
and  two  Compugraphic  4962’s,  both  to  complement  and  back  up  our  present  Photon  713-30  and 
713-20  equipment. 

Since  the  Photon  532  and  the  compugraphic  equipment  must  run  on  computer  generated 
tape,  and  because  our  classihed  section  is  now  sorted,  merged  and  punehed  out  every  dav  bv  the 
computer,  we  have  recently  had  installed  a  second  PDP-8  to  back  up  the  first  one,  although  we 
have  been  astounded  at  the  reliabilitv  of  the  equipment  over  the  three  vears  it  has  been  perlorming 
in  our  plant. 

Needless  to  say,  we  strip  and  reformat  wire  stories  to  several  different  column  widths,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  change  from  standard  to  tabloid  format  in  our  “WYekender" 
Saturday  A.M.  edition. 

We  have  found  DEC  to  be  progressive  in  its  thinking,  while  at  the  same  time  not  obsoleting 
present  equipment  in  their  customers’  plants.  Their  programming  has  been  excellent,  their  prom¬ 
ises  kept  and  their  customer  service  excellent. 

We  are  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the  early  PDP-8  users  and  to  have  been  able  to  grow  with 
DEC  and  utilize  their  production  advances  as  they  have  become  available. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely,  VINELAND  TIMES  JOURNAL 
Joel  C.  Leuchter,  General  Manager 


COMPUTERS  •  MODULES 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  Maynard,  Mass.  (617)  897-5111 


ADVERTISING  DYNAMICS 

80  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016 
Your  Color-Conscious  Service 


Stalilmaii  appoints 
Armistead  as  aide 

James  G.  Stahlman,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  announced  the 
appointment  of  James  H.  Armi¬ 
stead  as  vicepresident  of  the 
Banner  and  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  will  remain  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Control  of 
the  Newspaper  Printing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  production  agent  for  the 
Banner  and  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean. 

Armistead  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  on  the  Banner  in 
1928.  He  served  in  various  ca¬ 
pacities  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  until  the  formation  of 
the  Newspaper  Printing  Corpo¬ 
ration  in  1937. 

'TEN,  publisher  “In  his  new  position”, 

Ledger-Star  and  Stahlman  said,  “he  will  relieve 
and  chairman  of  me  of  the  many  Banner-NPC 

indmark  Commu-  production  and  business-related  Evening  News  Publishing  Com- 
has  resigned  as  duties  that  I  have  assumed  due  pany, 

►ominion  Univer-  to  the  protracted  illness  of  my 
ns  on  the  board  brother,  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr., 
executive  vicepresident  and  co- 
*  ♦  publisher.” 

iR — troni  assis-  Other  Banner  executive  chan- 

editor  to  manag-  ges  announced  by  the  publisher  viously  an  administrative  assis- 

~  tant  with  the  New  Y'ork  News,  Gilbert  Hill,  editorial  writer 

__  named  assistant  to  the  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklaho- 

becomes  president.  nuin  and  Times  who  retired  re- 

Ivan  J.  Netter,  a  former  New  cently,  after  41  years  with  the 
York  Times  advertising  sales-  company,  is  dev'oting  his  time  to 
man  for  28  years,  was  appoint-  free  lance  writing  and  to 
ed  advertising  director  for  the  Feature  Photos,  a  studio  which 
Evening  News  and  the  Newark  he  and  his  wife  own. 

Sunday  News.  ♦  ♦  * 

John  T.  Keane,  who  was  Bob  Latta,  who  received  a 
mechanical  superintendent  at  master’s  degree  in  journalism 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  20  from  Kansas  State  University 
years  before  joining  the  in  June,  is  working  on  the  copy 
Newark  News,  was  named  pro-  desk  at  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
duction  manager.  Eagle. 


Frederickson 


Net+er 


James  H.  Armistead 


enark  News  fills  Press  Association  at  its  annual 

..  .  meeting.  He  succeeds  Garry  A. 

executive  posts  Williard,  general  manager  of 

Bruce  Mair,  president  of  the  the  Manassas  Journal  Messen- 

■  ■  . .  “  ger. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  has  an-  *  •  ♦ 

nounced  three  executive  staff  Sheldon  L.  Hochman, 
appointments.  former  editorial  writer,  Detroit 

Edwin  C.  Frederickson,  a  News — now  assistant  executive 
former  director  of  planning  at  director  for  Program,  State  Bar 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  pre-  of  Michigan,  Lansing. 


ing  editor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  svere: 

Evening  Tribune,  filling  the  va-  Charles  M.  Moss,  vicepresident 
oancy  left  when  gene  gregs-  and  executive  editor,  .. 

TON  was  promoted  to  edi-  vicepresident  and  editorial  di- 
tor.  LAWRENCE  J.  LUSITANA  from  rector. 

executive  news  editor  to  assis-  Kenneth  E.  Morrell,  who 
tant  managing  editor.  Bowler,  came  to  the  Banner  in  1957  af- 
45,  began  as  a  copy  boy  on  the  ter  holding  executive  positions 

Sacremento  Union  in  1942.  on  the  Johnson  City  Press- 

Chronicle,  w’ill  become  executive 
editor. 

William  Robert  Battle,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  will  continue  in 
that  post  with  expanded  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Alvand  C.  Dunkleberger  will 
continue  as  editor-in-chief. 

Fred  Russell  remains  as 
,  vicepresident  and  sports  direc- 

n- 

Robert  E.  Finley,  secretary- 
treasurer-,  and  F.  C.  Stahlman 

- II,  assistant  secretary,  retain 

their  respective  positions. 


T.  J.  Morrow,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Valley  News  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  has  added  the 
job  of  director  of  communaic- 
tions  for  the  Paradise  Valley 
School  Systems. 


Ben  Polseman  —  named  Keih  E.  Ashley  and  Milton 
general  advertising  sales  man-  L.  Holt,  who  had  been  assistant 
ager  for  the  Sunday  supple-  managing  editors,  are  now  man- 
ments — Potomac  and  TV  Chan-  aging  editors  of  the  Wichita 
nels— -in  the  Washington  (D.  (Kans.)  Eagle.  The  title  of 
C.)  Post.  He  has  been  a  member  managing  editor  had  not  been 
of  the  Post’s  national  sales  staff  used  since  Januaiy  when  Alan 
for  16  years.  Moyer  was  named  executive  edi- 

*  *  *  tor  of  the  morning  Eagle  and 

Robert  W.  Lewis,  former  as-  the  afternoon  Beacon. 

sistant  city  editor  for  the  IFar-  *  ♦  ♦ 

ren  (O.)  Tribune  Chronicle  and  Mrs.  Ruth  LEHMAN,  editor  of 
state  editor  for  the  Bradford  the  Longmont  (Colo.)  Times- 
(Pa.)  Era  and  the  Oneida  (N.  Call  editorial  page,  has  been 
Y.)  Disjatch,  has  been  named  appointed  by  Gov.  John  Love  to 
news  editor  in  the  Office  of  a  new  position  on  the  Colorado 
Public  Information  at  the  Uni-  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
versity  of  Delaware.  Women.  An  attorney,  Mrs. 

*  *  *  Lehman  is  the  wife  of  Edward 

Russell  E.  Shain,  26,  of  the  Lehman,  editor-publisher  of  the 

University  of  Illinois  has  been  Longmont  daily, 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  *  ♦  * 

journalism  at  the  University  of  Otis  W.  Hackney  has  joined 
Colorado.  He  teaches  editing  Hickey-Mitchell  Ck)mpany  as 
and  news  writing.  For  five  and  representative  in  eight  southern 
one-half  years  he  was  a  reporter  states.  He  was  advertising  man- 
ior  the  Lexington  iKy.)  Herald,  ager  of  the  Lebanon  (Tenn.) 

*  *  *  Democrat,  and  previously  was 

Richard  F.  Beirne,  III,  edi-  for  10  years  associated  with 

tor  and  general  manager  of  the  Community  Newspapers  Inc., 
Covington  Virginian,  was  elect-  and  business  manager  of  the 
ed  president  of  the  Virginia  Gallatin  (Tenn.)  Examiner. 
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AP  sends  Rosenblum 
to  post  in  Malaysia 

Mort  L  Rosenblum,  West  Af¬ 
rica  correspondent  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  Lapos  the  past 
year,  recently  was  placed  in 
charge  of  AP  operations  in 
Malaysia.  At  Kuala  Lumpur  he 
succeeded  Lewis  M.  Simons, 
who  was  granted  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  postgraduate  studies 
in  foreign  affairs. 

Rosenblum,  27,  is  a  native  of 
Milwaukee  and  a  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Arizona.  After  service  on  the 
Caracas  (Venezuela)  />«(/// 
Journal  and  on  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  in  Tucson,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  AP  at  Newark  five 
years  ago. 

James  M.  Markham,  a  Prin¬ 
ceton  graduate  and  Rhodes 
scholar,  succeeded  Rosenblum  at 
Lagos.  He  had  been  India  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Time  magazine 
when  he  entered  AP  service  at 
New  Delhi  in  August  1968. 

Markham,  27,  was  born  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  raised 
in  Milwaukee. 

*  4: 

Arthur  H.  Ferguson,  former 
publisher  of  the  Attalla  (Ala.) 
Etowah  N ews-J oiirnal  —  named 
business  manager  of  the  Troy 
(Ala.)  Daily  and  Sunday  Mes¬ 
senger.  He  succeeds  Robert  L. 
WiNEBARGER,  who  moved  to 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

* 

Earl  L.  Jewell,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  the 
Cairo  (Ill.)  Evening  Citizen — 
now  advertising  director  of  the 
Sikeston  (Mo.)  Daily  Standard, 
succeeding  Phil  Nash,,  who 
resigned  to  return  to  his  former 
home  in  Dingle,  Idaho.  Jewell 
began  his  career  in  1929  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Daily 
Breeze  in  Taylorville,  Ill. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Lewis  Patter.son,  assistant 
to  publisher  Thomas  R.  Shep¬ 
ard,  Jr.  of  Look  magazine — 
promoted  to  advertising  manag¬ 
er.  Patterson  joined  Look  in 
1936  as  the  .second  man  on  the 
payroll. 

♦  *  ♦ 

COURTLAND  G.  NEWTON  JR., 
a  former  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter — now  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc., 
public  relations  firm  which  he 
joined  in  196.5  as  an  account 
executive. 

♦  *  sjc 

Gerald  T.  Boisineau,  a  15- 
year  member  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  staff — named  ad¬ 
vertising  service  manager. 
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Earl  E.  Graf  —  appointed 
business  manager  of  the 
Towanda  (N.Y.)  Nejvs,  with 
Barnard  W.  Hewitt  named  a.s- 
sistant  business  manager.  Graf 
who  succeeds  Leo  T.  Celehar, 
retired.  Graf  served  as  News 
circulation  manager  for  15 
years  and  was  named  assistant 
business  manager  in  1967.  He¬ 
witt  is  a  third-generation  mem- 
l)er  of  his  family  in  the  News 
management.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Hewitt,  Jr.  is  now 
publisher. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  J.  Fogas,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Wood- 
bridge  (N.J.)  News-Tribune — 
promoted  to  advertising  direc-- 
tor.  Alfonso  R.  Dellarocca 
named  production  manager. 
Fogas  has  been  with  the  News 
Tribune  since  1946,  and  Del¬ 
larocca  joined  the  staff  in  1966. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Lipskv,  night  citv  editor 
for  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer,  will  join  the  Central 
W'ashington  State  College  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  teaching  staff 
September  1.  Lipsky  will  handle 
jiublic  information  work  includ¬ 
ing  the  editing  of  Central  To¬ 
day,  a  college-alumni  publica¬ 
tion.  He  will  also  ser\’e  as  advi¬ 
sor  to  the  student  newspaper 
and  do  limited  teaching. 

♦  ♦  * 

Eugene  Murphy,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Passaic  (N. 
J.)  Herald-Neivs,  has  been 
named  editor  of  New  Jersey 
Business,  monthly  magazine  of 
the  New  Jersey  Manufacturers 
Association. 

*  *  ♦ 

Melvin  K.  Wiiiteleather, 
foreign  correspondent,  colum¬ 
nist  and  editorial  writer  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
has  retired. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Sullivan — from  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  photographic 
staff  to  AP  Wirephoto  in  New 
York. 

*  *  ♦ 

Nessa  Foreman,  of  the 
features  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has  been 
named  art  critic.  Dorothy 
Grafly  will  continue  her  local 
art  colunn. 
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Transportation  DepT 
fills  new  info  posts 

Secretary  of  Transportation 
.lohn  A.  Volpe  announced  that 
the  department’s  office  of  in¬ 
formation  has  been  reorganized 
as  the  office  of  public  affairs. 

Theodore  N.  McDowell,  for¬ 
mer  director  of  information, 
will  assume  the  title  of  director 
of  public  affairs.  The  reorgani¬ 
zation  creates  positions  for  two 
assistant  directors  who,  under 
•McDowell,  will  assist  in  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  functions  of  the 
office. 

Oscar  0.  Griffin  Jr.,  a  1963 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and 
former  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Houston  (Texas) 
Chronicle,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  department’s  news  and  in¬ 
formation  activities. 

Fred  Morri.son,  Washington 
newsman  for  30  years  and 
former  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  will  be  in 
charge  of  public  affairs  pro¬ 
gram. 

Before  coming  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  last  January,  McDowell 
served  for  23  years  in  various 
capacities  in  newspaper  and 
broadcast  news.  He  started  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Washington. 
Evening  Star  in  1947.  His  last 
position  was  general  manager, 
news  and  public  affairs,  and 
secretary  of  the  Evening  Star 
Broadcasting  Company. 

The  reorganization  follows 
the  recently  announced  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  assistant 
secretary  for  public  affairs,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  assis¬ 
tant  secretaryship  for  safety 
and  consumer  affairs. 


Boykin  goes  to  Texas 

William  G.  Boykin  will  join 
the  Texas  Press  Association 
September  1.  Boykin  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Florida 
Press  Association  after  being 
affiliated  with  it  for  about  a 
vear.  Prior  to  joining  FP.\ 
Boykin  was  secretary-manager 
of  the  Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Washington  (state). 

*  *  * 

Ilo.MER  J  Guindon,  a  former 
technical  writer,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Marquette  (Mich.) 
Mining  Journal  at  Ishpeming. 
He  replaces  SuE  Braff,  who 
was  transferred  to  the  Mt. 
Pleasu)! t  Ti nies-Herald. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Eustace  Gay  Sr.,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Tribune,  a 
semi-weekly  Negro  newspaper, 
has  succeede<l  the  late  E. 
Washington  Rhode;  as  editor- 
jiublisher. 


Deaths 

George  M.  Schook,  75,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Hoboken  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Observer  for  several 
years  before  it  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  in  1951;  began  his  career 
on  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express: 
•■\ugust  15. 

if.  if: 

Robert  R.  Brown,  47,  a  seni¬ 
or  executive  staff  writer  for  the 
RCA  Corporation;  United  Press 
reporter,  1946-49;  NBC  publici¬ 
ty  manager,  1954-65;  Aug.  14. 

♦  *  * 

Edgar  Carlton  Greene,  50, 
writer  of  Doc  Greene’s  column 
in  the  Detroit  News  for  14  years 
until  recently;  earlier  with  the 
Chicago  Herald- American:  Au¬ 
gust  11. 

if  -it  it 

Dean  L.  Schedler,  55,  an  AP 
i-eporter  in  the  Pacific  areas 
during  World  War  II;  a  former 
director  of  public  information 
at  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Washington;  August  12. 

if.  if  if 

Paul  H.  Knapp,  66,  national 
advertising  manager  of  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers  Inc.;  Au¬ 
gust  12. 

if  if  if 

Micii.xEL  W.  Straus,  73, 
former  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Interior,  commissioner  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation;  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post;  national 
corresnondent  for  the  New 
York  Evening  Post;  August  9. 

if  if  if 

Harold  B.  Dorsey,  70,  fonner 
financial  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post;  .August  8. 

*  « 

James  F.  Lynch,  79,  retired 
Wall  Street  Journal  librarian; 
•August  16. 

if  if  if 

N.ate  Haseltine,  59,  recently 
retired  medical  reporter  for  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post:  Aug¬ 
ust  16. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  Sheehan,  76,  retired 
(1950)  associate  editor  of  the 

Cambridge  (0.)  Daily  Jeffer¬ 

sonian;  August  7. 
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Honor  Roll 


Paul  A.  Schrader,  director 
of  news  for  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
liUide — an  honorary  master  of 
journalism  degree  from  his 
alma  mater,  the  University  of 
Toledo,  just  50  years  after  he 
enrolled  as  a  freshman. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

I>ON  ZiRKLE,  staff  member  of 
the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Re- 
rie  le-Joii  nial — honored  by  the 
Clark  County  Sheriff’s  Jeep 
Posse  with  a  certificate  of  ap¬ 
preciation  for  outstanding  work 
in  the  news  held. 

^  ^ 

Ed  Watkins,  s*ate  editor  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News — 
lecipient  of  a  Public  Service 
Award  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
1  lepartment’s  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  Division. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Moskowitz,  education 
correspondent  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle — a  European 
travel  grant  of  $2,5(M)  from  the 
National  Association  for  Ad- 
\ancement  of  Education  Writ¬ 
ers. 

R.  W.  Chowning,  Magnolia 
(Ark.)  Datiner-Netrs — honored 
by  the  Arkansas  Extension 
Homemakers  Council  with  a 
certificate  for  outstanding  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  organization  in  help¬ 
ing  to  change  its  image  from  a 
craft  and  social  club  to  that  of 
a  practical  teaching  group. 

%  *  * 

J.  R.  Ward,  managing  editor 
and  columni.st  of  the  fierkeleg 
(Calif.)  Gazette — the  Pick  and 
Shovel  -Award  by  community 
leaders  in  marking  his  retire¬ 
ment  after  34  years  with  the 
newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Edward  S.  Kerstein,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  leeal  affairs  re¬ 
porter — his  third  American  Bar 
.Association  certificate  of  merit 
for  a  series.  “Judges  on  Trial.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

.James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  Copley  Newspapers — 
awarded  two  Eisenhower  Proc¬ 
lamation  Medals  by  the  Cap¬ 
tive  Nations  Friends  Committee 
in  recognition  of  the  papers’ 
contributions  to  “the  pursuit  of 
freedom  and  independence  for 
all  captive  nations  of  the 
world.” 

♦ 

Arthur  Poinier,  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Detroit  News 
and  the  Bell-McClure  Syndi¬ 
cate — a  Trustees  .Award  for  Li¬ 
brary  Support  by  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  in  recognition  of  his  gift 
of  2,000  original  cartreus  Stan 
Drake,  cartoonist  and  creator 
of  “The  Heart  of  Juliet  Jones” 
and  Lithgow  Osborne,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Auburn  (N.  A'.)  Citi- 
zen-Advertiser,  were  among 


others  honored  for  gifts  to  the 
university’s  George  Agenty  Re¬ 
search  Libaray. 

n  *  * 

Sel  E.  A'ackij;y,  writer  and 
editor  in  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
educational  services  depart¬ 
ment — c  h  0  s  e  n  “Sweepstakes 
Winner”  in  the  National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Press  Women’s  annual 
competition. 

^  ^  -if. 

Thomas  E.  Mooney,  Montana 
newspaperman  and  now  director 
of  club  operations  for  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Automobile  .Association 
and  editor  of  the  Montana  Mo¬ 
torist — first  winner  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Bar  .Association’s  “Gavel 
.Award”  for  excellence  in  jour- 
n:’li<5m  on  the  basis  of  a  series 
on  major  changes  in  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Criminal  Code. 

*  *  * 

T  E  N  TEXAS  NEWSPA¬ 
PERS  are  among  the  state’s 
news  organizations  named  win¬ 
ners  of  the  li)70  “School  Bell 
.Awards”  given  by  the  Texas 
State  Teachers  .Association.  The 
winners  included:  .1  ustin 
Anier  ican-Statesman,  B  ig 
Spring  Herald,  Dallas  Times 
Heraid,  Fort  ^Yorth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  Gatesville  Messenger, 
Gladewater  Mirror,  Greenville 
Herald-Banner,  Houston  West 
Side  Reporter,  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press-News,  and  Taylor  Daily 
Press. 

i(.  -ifi  ifi 

MIAMI  HERALD’S  TROPIC 
M.AG.AZINE — judged  “best  in 
show”  at  the  Florida  Alagazine 
.Association  convention.  The 
three-year-old  Tropic  has  won 
the  award  for  excellence  annual¬ 
ly  since  its  establishment.  Mike 
B.axter’s  Tropic  series  on  “The 
Politics  of  Pollution”  was  win¬ 
ner  in  both  the  ‘gutsy”  and  in- 
depth  stor>’  categories.  Honor¬ 
able  mentions  went  to  Law¬ 


rence  Mahoney  a  n  d  Jefe 
.Ioffe,  of  the  staff. 

Hf.  Ifi 

Leonard  Stark,  whose  week¬ 
ly  coin  column  appears  in  the 
Chicago  Sioiday  Tribune — 
among  those  honored  at  the 
Captive  Nations  luncheon  in 
Chicago  for  his  column  on  a 
medal  issued  in  commemoration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  Cap¬ 
tive  Nations  Week. 

K/i  Up  ^ 

Dr.  Rudolf  Kalm.ar,  for 
many  years  editor-in-chief  of 
Der  Wie)ier  Tag  and  of  Neues 
Osterreich — awarded  the  Golden 
Honorary  Ring  by  his  native 
city  of  Vienna.  Dr.  Kalmar  cel¬ 
ebrates  his  7Hth  birthday  on 
September  18. 

#  ♦  * 

Kenneth  AIcCracken,  Ro¬ 
chester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulleti)i 
writer  specializing  in  medical 
and  science  reporting — awarded 
a  certificate  by  the  Kidney 
Foundation  of  the  Uiiiier  Mid¬ 
west  for  a  series  termed  the 
most  helpful  effort  “by  an  out¬ 
sider”  in  conveying  new's  of  the 
shortage  of  kidney  donors  and 
cadaveric  kidneys. 

*  * 

Bob  Kane,  ci'eator  of  “Bat¬ 
man  and  Robin” — named  “Art- 
tist  of  the  A"ear”  by  the  Fa.shion 
Coordinators  Institute. 

#  * 

Tony  Spina,  chif  ihotog- 
rapher  of  teh  Detroit  F,  ce  Press 
— honored  during  the  .Annual 
Italian  Day  Festival  at  the 
Michigan  State  Fairgrounds  as 
one  of  the  Italian-.American 
Citizens  of  the  Year. 


Newspaper  Week  comes 
later  in  Salem,  Mass. 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening 
News  will  have  its  own  week  of 
celebration  the  week  after  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  is  ob¬ 
served,  October  4-10. 

Alayor  Samuel  Zoll  of  Salem 
has  proclaimed  the  week  of  Oc¬ 
tober  12  as  Salem  Evening 
News  Week  in  commemoration 
of  the  newspaper’s  !)')th  an¬ 
niversary.  The  jiaper  will  issue 
ccial  historical  supplement 
on  Friday,  October  16. 


The  Knoxville  Neivs-Sentinel 
and  its  regional  correspondent, 
WiLL.ARD  Yarbrough,  received 
the  American  Trial  Lawyer  As- 
.sociation’s  1970  national  award 
in  journalism  for  exposing  cor¬ 
rupt  public  practices  in  Cocke, 
Jefferson  and  Sevier  (Tenn.) 
counties. 


Texas  Sunday 
supp  planned 

Texas  may  soon  have  its  own 
multi-market  Suudav  newspa¬ 
per  supplement  to  be  named 
Texas  Star. 

Plans  for  the  proposed  sup¬ 
plement  have  1  rcu  confirmed  by 
a  group  headed  by  former  Gov. 
-John  B.  Connally  of  Houston, 
Gordon  Fulcher,  Texas  weekly 
publisher  and  Jimmy  Banks  of 
.Austin. 

.According  to  Pauls,  the 
group  has  commitments  from 
Texas  newspapers  which  would 
assure  Texas  Star  more  than 
one  million  circula' ion. 

“We  are  in  the  exploratory 
stage  with  the  implement,” 
Banks  said,  “and  we  will  not 
know  definitely’  unt'l  October  or 
November,  after  we  have  con- 
tacteil  agencies  and  advertisers 
and  made  certain  that  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  ■  ill  s-  nport  the 
idea,  whether  we  will  go  into 
publication.” 

Banks  explained  that  he 
resigned  as  Austin  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Dallas  News  as  of 
July  1  to  work  for  fj.  S.  Senate 
Nominee  Lloyd  Bentsen  and 
that  his  connection  with  the 
supplement  will  be  determined 
after  the  November  election. 


TRAINED  IN  JOURNALISM — These  six  university  students  have  been  spending  the  summer  in 
jobs  at  the  Joliet  (III.)  Herald-News,  a  Copley  newspaper.  Their  training  program  included  seminars 
directed  by  Managing  Editor  Jack  Crittenden.  Pictured,  left  to  right:  Jan  Bernstein,  U.  of  Mis¬ 
souri;  Gerri  Fehst,  Northwestern:  Char.es  Flowers,  Michigan  State;  Mark  Schlinkman,  U.  of  Missouri; 

Joe  Phillips,  U.  of  Texas;  and  Fred  Leeson,  Stanford. 
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Pilot  program  at  NYU  opens 
media  jobs  to  blaek  students 


Seventeen  New  York  media  and  initiated  the  interns  in  the 
are  employing  minority  group  hope  that  they  would  establish 
college  Journalism  students  as  student  chapters  of  the  society 
part  of  a  pilot  program  at  when  they  leturn  to  their  own 
New  York  University.  colleges  in  the  fall.  Half  of  the 

The  summer  apprenticeship  initiation  fee  was  paid  by  the 
program,  sponsored  by  the  As-  Dc'adline  Club, 
sociation  for  Education  in  Other  groups  which  have  giv- 
Journalism.  has  been  “success-  en  organizational  support  to  the 
ful  in  exposing  non-white  as-  ))rograni  are  the  New  \ork  Ur- 
i);ring  journalists  to  the  ma-  ban  Coalition  Communications 
jor  media,  and  vice  versa,”  ac-  Wkills  Rank  for  Minorities,  the 
cording  to  Prof.  iM.  L.  Stein,  United  Negro  College  Fund  and 
chairman  of  the  journalism  the  NYU  Institute  of  Afro- 
department  of  NYU’s  Wash-  American  Affairs, 
ington  Scjuare  College  of  Arts  Additional  financial  support 
a  id  Science. 

“Many  black  students  feel  - 

that  the  media  are  not  open  to 
tiiem,  and  many  media  feel 
that  there  are  no  qualified  or  /v 

qiiaiifiable  lilack-,”  he  said.  ..y^nnOU 

Dr.  Lionel  C.  Barrow  .Jr., 
chairman  of  .AEJ’s  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  of  Minority  Educa¬ 
tion,  added:  “The  standard 
hiring  channels  and  concepts 
must  be  altered.  There  are 
myths  on  both  sides  that  must 
be  destroyed,  and  the  ])ilot 
program  at  NYU  is  a  start.” 

Dr.  Barrow  said  that  he 
hopes  to  expand  the  program 
next  summer  to  Washington, 

Los  Angeles  and  Chicago. 

In  2-credit  roijr.se  i 

Participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  are  the  Sew  ^ 

York  Times,  Newsiveek,  the 

Associated  Press,  lU  rijen  Kec-  . 

ord,  Long  Island  Press,  CBS, 

Kedl)ook;  Hill  &  Knowlton,  and 
the  public  relations  divisions  of 

.4irco,  Eastern  Airlines.  j 

Clairol,  Equitable,  Xerox,  Pepsi  ,  . 

Cola,  IBM,  American  .\irlines  p 

and  Texaco. 

The  18  male  and  female  ap-  con 

prentices  have  led  a  busy  life  per 

since  the  jirogram  began  June  ^^jg, 

15.  In  addition  to  their  full-time  t 

communications  jobs,  the  stu-  ine] 

dents  took  a  si.x-week,  two-  t>f 

credit  coui'se  on  the  reporting  ^vil 

of  minority  affairs,  taught  by  of 

Professor  Stein  and  Thomas  A.  am 

Johnson,  New  York  Times  re- 
))orter  and  adjunct  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at 
NYU.  The  students  are  also 
publishing  a  28-page  color  mag¬ 
azine,  “Still  Here.” 

The  students,  most  of  whom 
are  hou.sed  in  an  NYU  dormito¬ 
ry  at  Washington  Square,  will 
continue  their  media  jobs 
through  September  4  before  re¬ 
turning  to  their  colleges.  Eleven 
of  them  were  inducted  into  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional  50  East  5£ 

journalism  society. 

The  Deadline  Club  sponsored  - - 
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came  from  Scholastic  Magazine, 
tne  New  York  Uivan  Coalition, 
Dow  Jones  Inc.,  RKO  General, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Corinthian 
Broadcasting  Inc.,  Magazine 
Publishers  Association,  New 
York  Times,  Canada  Dry,  the 
Sew  York  Amsterdam  Sews, 
the  San  Francisco  Sim-Repor- 
tcr,  the  Loniscille  Defender, 
Texaco  and  the  United  Metho¬ 
dist  Church. 

The  student  apprentices  are: 
Donald  Adderton,  Shaw  Univer¬ 
sity;  William  Berry,  Morehouse 
College;  Loretta  Britten. 
Hampton  Institute;  Michel 
Brown,  Texas  Southern  Univer¬ 
sity;  Linda  Elliott,  Long  Island 
University;  Fran  Farmer,  Rad- 
cliffe  College;  Bernard  Forres¬ 
ter,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Harry  Gould,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity;  Denise  Gray,  NYU; 


Yvonne  Gree,  Grumbling  Col¬ 
lege;  Paul  Stanley  Lewis, 
Grambling;  Sylvia  McGriff, 
Spelman  College;  Evelyn  Mil¬ 
ler,  Grambling;  William  Mixon, 
NYU;  David  Ormes,  University 
of  Michigan;  Ronald  Perry, 
Shaw;  Velma  Salabiye,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona,  and  Barry  Solo- 
inim,  N\'U. 

• 

Sub  rates  changed 

The  Idaho  Dailg  Sfat  sman, 
jiublished  at  Boise  by  Federated 
Publications,  has  raised  sub¬ 
scription  rates.  Home-delivered 
daily  and  Sunday  rate  is  $3  per 
month,  daily  only  is  $2  and  Sun- 
tlay  only,  $1,  with  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  mail  subscription  $3.50  a 
month,  $10. .50  for  six  months 
and  $3G  a  year.  Daily  only  is 
•82. 25  a  month. 


fnnouncemeni 


Gannett  Closes 
Port  Huron  Sale 
For  $5.8  Million 

Editor  &  Publisher  Aug.  I,  1970 


Details  of  the  transaction  in 
which  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.,  acquired  the  Times 
Herald  Co.  of  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  for  $5,880,000,  were  an¬ 
nounced  July  27. 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  Gannett,  and 
F.  Granger  Weil,  president  of 
the  Times  Herald  Co.,  met  with 
community  leaders  and  newspa¬ 
per  executives  in  Port  Huron  to 
discuss  the  transaction. 

Under  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  Gannett  acquires  all  stock 
of  the  Times  Herald  Co.,  and 
will  pay  25  percent  ($1,170,000) 
of  the  purchase  price  in  cash 
and  the  remainder  in  4-vear  in¬ 


stallment  notes  bearing  I'A  in¬ 
terest. 

The  Times  Herald  Co.,  which 
last  year  grossed  $1,500,000, 
publishes  the  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Port  Huron  new'spapers 
with  circulation  of  nearly  40,- 
000.  The  company  also  publishes 
the  daily  Sentinel  at  Utica, 
Mich.,  with  a  circulation  of  10,- 
000,  owns  two  weeklies  and  op¬ 
erates  an  industiial  printing 
l)lant. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
broker  and  consultant,  rep¬ 
resented  selling  shareholders  in 
the  negotiations  leading  to  the 
agreement. 


Transaction  Negotiated  by 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


50  East  58th  Street 


Brokers  •  Consultants 
New  York  22.  N.  Y. 


ELdorado  5-0405 


Complete  change  to  offset 
is  accomplished  in  66  days 


During  the  78  years  spanning 
the  date  of  its  founding  in  1892 
and  the  summer  of  1970,  the 
Inter-Mountain  in  Elkins,  West 
Virginia,  was  in  no  hurry.  And 
little  did  its  staff  of  16  realize 
that  the  66  days  between  May 
15  and  July  20  would  catapult 
them  from  an  antiquated  hot 
metal  operation  into  a  modern 
offset  plant  and  give  them  a 
claim  ’to  the  speediest  conver¬ 
sion  from  letterpress  to  offset 
on  record. 

As  the  smallest  of  eight 
newspapers  belonging  to  Ogden 
Newspapers  Inc.,  of  Wheeling, 
the  Inter-Mountain  had  become 
used  to  receiving  typical 
“Baby  Brother”  treatment.  Its 
dedicated  staff  had  over  the 
years  performed  remarkably, 
putting  out  a  sprightly  paper 
with  hand-me-down  equipment 
from  other  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  West  Virginia,  New  York 
and  Iowa. 

Then,  this  spring  the  Inter- 
Mountain’s  ancient  tubular 
press  began  making  ominous 
sounds  as  it  ground  out  its  daily 
6,500  run  chore.  It  was  giving 
fair  notice  that  its  days  were 
numbered — in  small  figures. 

Croup’s  first  changeover 

Ogden  officials  quickly  decided 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
Group’s  first  venture  into 
offset.  Three  of  their  other 
new’spapers  had  been  working 
with  photocomposition  for 
several  years,  and  one  of  the 
Ogden  papers,  in  Martinsburg, 
West  Virginia,  was  being  pro¬ 
duced  entirely  by  cold  type  and 
printing  direct  from  curved  zinc 
plates.  But  “Little  Brother” 
w'ould  be  the  first  to  go  all  the 
way  to  offset  and,  by  necessity, 
it  had  to  be  done  fast. 

On  May  15,  an  order  was 
signed  for  a  new,  4-unit  Cot¬ 
trell  V-15A  offset  press.  This 
was  the  first  step  in  a  66-day 
hurricane  that  saw  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  building,  four 
weeks  of  remodeling  the  build¬ 
ing  into  an  efficient  newspaper 
plant;  ordering,  shipping  and 
erection  of  equipment  for  a 
complete  photocomp  composing 
room,  equipping  camera  and 
plate  making  rooms  for  offset 
plate  production;  and  building 
and  equipping  a  new  mail  room, 
editorial  room  and  business 
office. 

While  carpenters  were  tear¬ 
ing  down  old  walls  and  put¬ 
ting  up  new  ones,  and  equip¬ 
ment  was  being  installed  under 
the  scaffolding,  the  Inter- 


Mountain’s  veteran  head  press¬ 
man,  Paul  Kittle,  was  learning 
platemaking  and  how  to  run  an 
offset  press  from  the  competent 
crew  at  the  Westmoreland 
County  Journal  in  Irwin,  Pa. 
At  the  same  time  head  printer 
Elvin  Huffman  was  studying 
the  photocomposition  operation 
at  the  Martinsbury  Journal. 

Being  installed  in  the  Elkins 
composing  room  were  two 
Compugraphic  4961’s  fed  by  one 
Compuperf  and  two  Fairchild 
keyboards,  and  a  Compugrapbic 
7200  for  larger  ad  type  and 
headlines.  Light  tables  and 
work  tables  were  built  to  spe¬ 
cification  by  a  local  contractor. 
The  composing  room,  editorial 
room  and  business  offices  were 
all  carpeted  and  panelled,  and 
the  entire  plant  has  year-round 
climate  control. 

A  thrce-block  walk 

A  Kenro  vertical  camera  is 
the  centerpiece  of  the  dark- 
room-platemaking  section  which 
links  the  composing  room  to  the 
press  room.  These  departments 
have  panelled  walls  and  tile 
floors  for  easy  maintenance. 

By  Monday,  July  13,  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  work  was  done  and 
most  of  the  new  equipment  had 
been  intailed  in  the  new  Inter- 
Mountain.  During  the  daylight 
hours  the  newspaper’s  crew 
published  the  daily  edition  in 
the  old  hot  metal  plant.  When 
their  daily  work  was  completed 
they  walked  the  three  blocks  to 
the  new  plant  and  began  train¬ 
ing  in  the  new  processes  with 
experts  sent  from  group  head¬ 
quarters  and  other  Ogden  news¬ 
papers.  At  noon  on  Saturday, 
July  18,  the  Inter-Mountain’s 
general  manager,  William  Kais¬ 
er,  pulled  down  the  blinds  and 
locked  the  door  at  the  old  plant. 
The  die  was  cast. 

‘Live’  all  llie  way 

Training  and  practice  in  the 
new  process  continued  late  Sat¬ 
urday  and  all  day  Sunday,  but 
when  Monday,  July  20,  dawned 
it  was  “live”  copy  all  the  way. 
And  when  press  time  rolled 
around  at  1  o’clock  all  that  was 
left  to  do  was  push  the  start 
button. 

The  first  day  set  a  pattern 
which  has,  through  both  good 
luck  and  good  management, 
been  followed  ever  since.  Three 
weeks  after  conversion  the  In¬ 
ter-Mountain  had  experienced 
only  one  late  press  start  despite 
the  fact  that  the  local  staff  had 
been  entirely  on  its  own  since 


July  24.  Within  five  days  after 
conversion,  all  of  Ogden’s  out- 
of-town  experts  had  left  Elkins. 

The  key  to  the  Inter- 
Mountain’s  66-day  conversion 
success  story  was,  of  course,  the 
16  men  and  women  who  make 
up  the  newspaper’s  staff.  Each 
is  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  inquisitiveness  that 
is  personified  by  the  paper’s 


award-winning  editor,  Mrs. 
Eldora  Nuzum.  “Offset,”  says 
Editor  Nuzum,  “is  beautiful  .  .  . 
so  exciting.”  When  asked  how 
the  Inter-Mountain  crew  was 
able  to  accomplish  conv'ersion  so 
quickly  and  so  smoothly,  she  ex¬ 
plained  simply,  “nobody  told 
them  it  couldn’t  be  done.” 


.4P  aii>8igiimeiit 

Gerald  G.  La  Belle  has  been 
appointed  As.sociated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.  He  succeeds  Janet  M. 
Staihar,  transferred  to  the  AP 
Washington  staff. 


METAMORPHOSIS — Head  printer  and  machinist  Elvin  Huffman 
produces  type  today  in  an  atmosphere  far  removed  from  hot  metal 
days  at  the  Inter-Mountain  in  Elkins,  W.Va.  Huffman  is  responsible 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  one  Compugraphic  7200  and  two 
Compugraphic  496rs  which  replace  seven  hot  metal  machines  in 
his  old  shop. 
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EXPERIENCED... 

This  is  the  53rd  consecutive  year  that  ACB  has 
made  it  easier  for  national  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  to  use  newspaper  advertising  . . . 
we  render  a  service  that  requires  masteiy 
of  almost  infinite  detail ...  yet  ACB  readers 
(we  call  them  coders)  will  average  better  than  a 
99.4%  score  in  capturing  any 'wanted ’advertisement 
published  in  any  daily  newspaper  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  COLIMHLS  •  MEMPHIS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Knight  upbraids  Hoover 
on  journalism  ‘lecture’ 


rou  CAN  mm 

ROlAl  VOTIO 
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iomA«d.  104  KWictf 

CPMISS  a 


FAMOUS  HEADLINES  from  the  New  York  News — since  June  26,  1919 — adorn  the  walls  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department  where  job  applicants  are  greeted.  The  striking  display  consists  of  magnesium  and 
copper-sprayed  magnesium  plates  mounted  in  relief.  Shown  in  the  photo  are:  Cynthia  Smith  of  News 
personnel,  Andrea  Donnarvma,  a  job  applicant;  and  Bob  Wathey,  employment  manager. 
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There’s  a  way  to  fulfill  this  American  Dream. 


When  quality  falls,  voices  rise. 

These  complaints  are  not  caused  by 
failures  of  technology.  But  by  failures  of 
humanity.  By  people's  attitudes. 

Suppose  you  were  told  that  hospital 
personnel  are  permitted  to  drop 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  all  babies. 
Or  that  you  must  tolerate  at  least 
two  mistakes  a  year  in  your  monthly 
bank  statement. 

Acceptable?  Not  likely. 

Yet  people  still  say  "nobod/s 
perfect,"  and  allow  themselves  a  certain 
percentage  of  error  at  work. 

This  attitude  must  be  overcome. 

And  we  believe  it's  humanly  possible. 

Doing  it  right,  every  time 

We  have  a  planned  program  for 
preventing  defects. 


It  starts  at  their  source.  With  people. 
People  must  be  encouraged  to 
develop,  voluntarily,  a  personal 
commitment  to  doing  the  job  right 
the  first  time,  every  time. To  develop  a 
"zero  defects"  attitude.  One  that 
rejects  a  standard  of  doing  it  right 
most  of  the  time. 

The  cost  of  quality 
Our  people  now  know  that  quality 
means  conformance  to  standards. 

All  the  time.  And  they  must  measure 
results  by  their  lack  of  conformance. 

This  lack  of  conformance  is  what  we 
call  the  Cost  of  Quality,  the  additional 
expense  of  re-work,  scrap,  repair, 
warranty,  inspection  and  test,  on  which 
many  companies  spend  10  to  15 
percent  of  their  sales  dollar. 


ITT  and  you 

Our  commitment  to  a  "zero  defects" 
attitude  means  a  fine  return  on 
investment— for  you.  We  up  the  quality 
but  hold  down  costs.  By  making 
or  providing  it  for  less,  we  can  sell 
it  for  less. 

Attaining  the  goal  of  "zero  defects" 
may  be  the  great  American  Dream.  But 
it's  not  an  impossible  dream.  And 
we're  working  to  make  our  products 
and  services  the  standard  for  quality, 
worldwide. 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

We've  spent  the  last  lifty  years  getting 
ready  for  the  next. 


Fiftieth  I  I  I  I  im 

Anniv^ary  ^  ■  B 

SERVING  PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


Queen  honors  ‘Ted’  Sayer 
for  services  to  journalism 


By  Lenora  Williamson  ers  right  after  front  page  head¬ 

lines.  And  for  long-time  visi- 

The  editor  who  lost  the  bat-  Americans  or  the  Canadians,  tors,  too.  The  letters  are  lively 
tie  to  keep  motor  cars  out  of  but  we  like  shorthand  notes  to  and  have  a  natural  sparkle,  ail 
‘  paradise”  has  won  a  few.  back  us  up  in  case  there  is  any  too  rare  in  some  “letters  to’  the 

His  assorted  victories  and  question  of  legalities  or  quota-  editor”  space, 

defeats  have  not  gone  unher-  tion  or  whatever.”  Sayer  cares  greatly  about 

aided.  For  “services  to  Jour-  Reportorial  skills  and  short-  those  letters.  He  grows  intent 

nalism”  in  Bermuda,  Edward  hand  brought  Ted  Sayer  to  Ber-  as  he  discusses  them.  “I  suppose 

T.  Sayer  of  the  Royal  Gazette  muda  in  1930  to  do  the  Hansard  the  biggest  criticism  we  get 
was  honored  by  Queen  Elizabeth  work  in  the  House  of  Assembly  aliout  the  letters  is  that  we  do 
in  London  ceremonies  at  the  end  for  the  newspaper  which  then  not  insist  on  the  name  of  the 
of  July.  The  Queen  presented  was  the  Gazette  and  Colonist  writer  being  published.  It’s 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  and  had  a  total  editorial  staff  of  amazing  in  a  small  community 
to  the  reporter-editor-manager.  four.  Originally  on  a  three  year  like  this  how  many  people  pre- 
Those  “services”  which  the  contract,  Ted  chuckles  when  he  fer  not  to  have  their  names  at- 
Queen  recognized  have  included  recalls  that  he  “hated”  the  first  tached  to  a  letter.  And  it  is  also 
a  few  battle  royals  such  as  a  jyur,  and  then  he  was  astonishing  how  many  people  of 
few  years  ago  when  his  new's-  “hooked”.  The  tree  frogs  w'hich  considerable  stature  in  the  corn- 
paper  in  the  City  of  Hamilton  kept  him  awake — as  they  do  munity  would  rather  not  have 
started  a  series  on  the  probabil-  niost  visitors  at  first — are  now  their  names  attached  to  letters, 
ity  of  an  upsurge  in  the  use  of  part  of  the  background  music  of  They  say,  and  it’s  been  an  argu- 
drugs  among  tbe  Colony’s  the  islands  to  which  he  has  de-  ment  I  think  proved  through 
young.  voted  his  life.  “I  don’t  think  you  the  years,  that  people  go  by  the 

“We  tried  to  do  a  series  of  music  they  make  personality  writing  the  letters 

exposes  and  editorials  on  the  any  place  else  in  the  world.” 

problem  as  we  saw  it  developing  ^  ‘Imoked’  •  j  •  _ _ _  _ _  _ _  — ■ 

then.  We  were  bitterly  assailed  _  open  policy  of  noms  g^w  it — and  we  got  away 

in  the  legislative  council  by  The  young  English  reporters  de  plume  ...  A  great  majority  when  the  war 

some  public  figures  as  being  "’ho  come  out  now  “ostensibly”  of  our  letters  are  probably  un-  course,  we  changed 

purely  sensational  and  creating  on  a  three  year  contract  some-  signed  by  the  actual  writer  al-  completely.  We  were  working 

a  problem  that  didn’t  exist.  I  how  do  not  get  hooked  as  he  though  we  know  who  they  are.  ^j^^il  2  and  3  in  the  morning, 

don’t  think  they’d  take  the  same  was,  Sayer  says  with  what  Tlio  rijrlu  in  irrinn  The  war  brought  the  change 

attitude  now,”  Sayer  says  with  might  be  a  touch  of  pity.  “Their  actually  so  far  as  we’re  con- 

a  reflective  laugh.  “We  were  training  is  such  that  they  can  “We  have  over  the  years,  cerned,  but  life  generally  has 

ahead  of  it.’  'oto  good  jobs  in  Canada  built  up  that  correspondence  speeded  up. 

A  few  days  before  the  E&P  United  States.”  column  because  of  this  freedom  “Social  life  has  opened  up 

interview',  the  Royal  Gazette  Few'  editors  in  the  annals  of  expression.  ^  W  e  sought  to  tremendously.  In  the  old  days 
had  a  page  one  lead  on  a  police  modern  journalism  have  been  in  people  a  right  to  gripe,  or  you  had  to  get  on  a  bicycle 

report  that  the  use  of  drugs  had  position  of  handling  nearly  ^  right  to  kick  about  w'hat’s  or  take  a  carriage,  and  for  a 

increased  by  78  percent  in  the  every  piece  of  public  informa-  right  to  air  their  trip  to  St.  George’s  you  had  to 

last  year,  most  noticeably  in  the  tion  and  news  in  a  30-year  span  mcial  prejudices  because  we  organize  a  day  in  advance  . . . 
age  groups  16  to  30,  with  mari-  of  a  country’s  history.  Ted  Say-  have  them.  And  the  result  has  ^ow'  you  can  be  in  St.  George’s 

j  uana  the  main  problem.  or  has.  Now  manager  of  The  heen  that  the  correspondence  in  half  an  hour. .. .” 

Royal  Gazette,  Ltd.,  after  30  columns  of  the  Gazette  are  per- 
Shorlltand  required  years  at  the  editorial  helm  of  haps  as  genuine  a  public  forum  Hasn't  kept  a  diar>- 

‘‘Ted”  Sayer  is  an  editor  w'ho  new'spaper,  Sayer  will  con-  any  o^er  medium  in  Ber-  ^  memorable  beat  occurred 
takes  shorthand  notes  and  occa-  oentrate  in  the  coming  months  rnada,  probably  much  more  so.  ^^e  day  Ted  Sayer  got  up  at  5 
sionally  his  Pitman  shorthand  planning  and  construction  of  While  the  policy  is  “wide  a.m.  to  peddle  to  St.  David’s  to 

reporters  have  been  known  to  f ”  entirely  new  plant  for  the  open”  and  the  Royal  Gazette  cover  the  first  half  mile 
ask  for  help  in  “reading”  gar-  142-year-old  newspaper.  Both  will  accept  almost  any  letter  dive  of  Dr.  William  Beebe’s 

bled  notes.  It’s  plain  from  the  Gazette  and  its  providing  it  knows  who  wrote  bathysphere  since  the  only 

sparkle  in  his  eyes,  that  he  en-  ^I}f-Ocean  News  (weekend)  it,  Sayer  adds,  “We  do  not  way  to  get  there  early 
joys  helping  out.  <^»n"ert  to  offset  with  the  try  to  perpetuate  personal  at-  enough  was  by  bike,  with  an 

'<;borthand  is  a  tool  acouired  Pjf^t  to  be  built  on  Par-la-  tacks  with  the  newspaper.  W’e  hour  and  a  half’s  peddling. 

=  Road  in  Hamilton.  W.  S.  tr\' to  sift  these  out.”  The  railroad  was  running  by 

as  an  apprentice  reporter  on  his  „  j  ,.  ‘  raiiroau  was  running  uy 

home  town  weekly  in  Rushden, 

North hamntonshire  England  l  Gazette  for  a  num-  changed  after  the  editor  and  and  he  caught  the  tram 

when  his  first  job’  was  “going  years,  has  succeeded  Say-  others  lost  the  battle  against  back.  The  route  ran  by  the 

out  and  getting  weddings.”  Ted  editor.  allowing  motor  cars  on  the  cable  company  offices,  and  tbe 

still  thinks  it’s  an  invaluable  Of  his  years  in  the  editorial  island?  train  slowed  down  at  that 

tool  and  says  he  could,  if  he  had  chair,  Sayer  says  with  convic-  »The  tempo  of  living  gener-  ^o  the  young  reporter 

to,  take  sizeable  chunks  of  meet-  tion.  At  least  I’ve  given  the  aPy — there’s  no  question  about  Jumped  off,  lan  to  the  office 
ings  and  conferences  verbatim  people  a  newspaper  they  can  jt  ‘  changing.  So  far  as  the 


E.  T.  Sayer,  O.B.E. 

“People  were  willing  to  ac- 
,,  ^  .  ...  cept  this  kind  of  newspaper 

rather  than  what  is  contained  because  there  was  no  urgency 
in  the  letter.  So  that  we  have  a  ^bout  life  or  about  news  as 


today. 

“Very  few  American  short¬ 
hand  writers  exist  in  journal¬ 
ism  as  far  as  I  can  determine. . . 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 


write  to  and  use.  It’s  there  for 


newspaper  is  concerned  the 
them  to  use.  It’s  not  a  closed  concept  of  time  when  I  came 
press.  That  is  surely  no  modest  -  -  .  _ 

achievement. 


world  from  there. 

When  writing  a  book  is 
here  40  years  ago:  after  5  suggested,  Ted  Sayer  says 
o’clock  at  night  we  didn’t  somewhat  ruefully 

,  _ _ _ _ _  For  years,  the  correspondence  bother  to  get  any  more  news  “neglected  to  keep  a  diary  .  He 

we  go  to  England  to  get  report-  columns  of  the  newspaper  have  in  the  paper  for  the  next  regrets  that  most  for  the  war 
ers.  I  don’t  know  that  they  are  been  first  reading  of  the  day  for  morning.  This  was  our  concept  years  in  letting  his  mind  skip 
any  better  generally  than  the  many  Bermudians,  and  for  oth-  of  time  in  those  days.  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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DO  your  competitors  a  favor— 


STOPVDUR 

AD\/ERnSMG! 


Wouldn’t  you  be  delighted  if  your  competitors  stopped  adver¬ 
tising-leaving  the  field  wide  open  to  you? 

And  the  greatest  favor  you  can  do  for  a  competitor  is  to  stop  your 
advertising  in  SRDS. 


William  Fairley,  Promotion  Director  of  the  FORT 
WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM*-one  of  the  more  prof¬ 
itable  newspapers  in  the  country— says,  “If  any¬ 
thing  had  to  be  cut,  the  last  thing  we’d  think  of 
cutting  out  would  be  Standard  Rate.’’ 


Successful  newspapers  don’t  abandon  their  SRDS 
advantage  to  competitors  for  even  one  month.  As 
Alan  R.  Donnahoe,  President,  RICHMOND  TIMES- 
DISPATCH/NEWS  LEADER*,  put  it,  “Well,  you’ve 
got  to  start  with  Standard  Rate  when  you’re  making 
up  your  media  promotion  schedule... and  it  comes 
into  play  all  down  the  line.”  And,  from  the  same 
newspaper,  Maxie  Mason,  Director  of  Creative 
Services,  says,  “I  would  not  risk  being  out  of  any 
issue  because  there’s  too  much  change...” 


So  if  you  want  to  do  your  competitors  a  favor,  stop  your  adver¬ 
tising  in  SRDS.  They  will  get  more  than  their  share  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  coming  into  your  marketplace. 

Don’t  you  wish  they’d  do  it  for  you? 

‘Send  for  the  complete  interview.  Ask  for  the  ‘‘Fort  Worth 
Case  History”  and/or  the  ‘‘Richmond  Case  History”. 


in  SRDS  YOU  ARE  THERE 
selling  by  helping  people  buy 
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Reporter  traces  guns 
used  in  court  shooting 


‘Tec/’  Sayer 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


back  over  the  “remarkable 
people”  and  events  in  Bermuda 
which  could  not  b«‘  written 
about  then. 

Still,  after  the  new  plant 
is  finished,  the  editor-manager 
thinks  perhaps  his  boat  will 
win  out  over  a  book  anyway. 
CJolf  lost  to  the  boat  an¬ 
chored  at  the  Royal  Hamilton 
Amateur  Dinghy  Club  some 
time  ago. 

Expansion  of  air  condition¬ 
ing  has  made  a  tremendous 
difference  in  the  working  sit¬ 
uation  in  Bermuda.  The  efficien¬ 
cy  and  spirit  with  which 
people  tackle  their  jobs,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  height  of  the 
summer  humidity,  is  the  basic 
difference,  according  to  the  ed¬ 
itor.  “We’ve  got  air  condition¬ 
ing  in  all  the  plant  except  in 
the  place  we  need  it  most 
which  is  in  the  production 
room  .  .  .  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  are  moving  to  a  new 
plant  is  to  give  these  better 
environmental  conditions  of 
course.  With  air  conditioning 
we  think  we  will  have  a 
much  more  cheerful  staff  and 
a  much  more  efficient  staff,  no 
<luestion  about  that.” 

90%  local  staff 


The  newspaper  executives 
hope  to  have  the  new  plant 
plans  approved  by  September, 
after  going  through  the 
“hoops”  with  central  plan¬ 
ning  authorities  so  that  con¬ 
struction  can  be  started  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  “I’d  say 
we  are  a  year  and  a  half 
away  from  the  new  plant — 
web  offset,  cold  type,  all  the 
rest. 

“Actually,  it’s  of  interest  in 
this  connection,  we  were  one 
of  the  first  newspapers  to 
start  using  a  computer  for  our 
type  setting .  We  took  the 
first  PDP-8  from  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation  in 
Massachusetts  in  1965,  and 
we’ve  been  using  it  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  since  then.  We’re  hop¬ 
ing  of  course  to  adapt  it  to  the 
photo  composition  which  it  can 
easily  do,”  Sayer  explains  as 
he  dons  his  managerial  hat  and 
turns  from  editorial  comment. 

The  tone  and  scope  of  the 
newspaper  has  changed  full 
circle  from  the  day  in  1828 
when  the  Royal  Gazette  an¬ 
nounced  as  major  front  page 
news  that  two  copies  are  “in 
circulation  here  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  life  of  Napoleon  and 
the  work  will  no  doubt  excite 
general  interest.  The  following 
accounts  of  the  leading  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  Life  of  Bona¬ 
parte  may  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers;  it  may  be  relied  on  as 
correct — Ed.” 


Fire  hero’s  family  given 
$44,000  by  paper’s  fund 


The  staff  is  90%  Bermudian, 
with  editorial  including  4  or 
5  “ex-patriots”  out  of  20,  for 
the  heaviest  proportion  of 
non-Bermudians  generally. 

The  newspaper  depends  for 
its  major  distribution  on 
counter  sales  at  retail  out¬ 
lets.  It  has  about  50  carrier 
routes,  with  some  merchants 
handling  their  own  deliveries. 
Sayer  estimates  about  1,800 
subscribers  out  of  12,000  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  Royal  Gazette. 
“We  can’t  get  boys — there’s 
no  unemployment  in  Ber¬ 
muda.” 

Sayer  comments  that  the 
.Tunior  Reporter  page  pub¬ 
lished  on  Thursdays  is  an  in¬ 
novation  of  the  new  editor  as 
an  effort  to  establish  rapport 
with  the  young  and  that  it 
seems  to  be  working  very  well 
so  far. 

A  financial  section  on 
Wednesdays  is  “tremendously 
successful.”  The  Gazette  pub¬ 
lishes  3  or  4  pages  of  financial 
and  business  news  every 
week.  There’s  never  a  lack  of 
news  for  the  section  since 
Bermuda  is  home  for  a  great 
number  of  investment  and  “ex¬ 
empted  companies”.  Sayer  sug¬ 
gests  that  Bermuda  may  well 
have  more  of  the  latter  than 
any  other  place  in  the  world. 


Thirty-five  days  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Ann 
Promersperger  of  Union  City, 
N.  J.  received  the  largest 
amount  ever  raised  for  a  single 
individual  in  the  53-year  history 
of  Hudson  Dispatch  Public  Ap¬ 
preciation  Funds. 

Dispatch  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  .James  J.  McMahon 
presented  her  with  a  check  for 
$41,084.  She  also  received  a 
check  for  $3,343  which  rep¬ 
resented  contributions  received 
after  the  official  closing  of  the 
fund.  Additional  funds  received 
will  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Pro¬ 
mersperger. 

Accompanying  McMahon  were 
Robert  L.  Boyle,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  vicepresident  and  Francis 
R.  Oliver,  editor. 

Mrs.  Promersperger’s  hus¬ 
band,  Union  City  Fireman  John 
Kenneth  Promersperger,  per¬ 
ished  July  9  while  fighting  a 
tenement  blaze.  He  lay  buried 
in  smouldering  rubble  for  six 
hours  as  his  fellow  firefighters 
labored  vainly  to  rescue  him. 

Moments  after  his  broken 


Deductions  founded  on  long- 
held  information  provided  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Montgomery  with  a 
copyrighted  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  story  tracing  the  weap¬ 
ons  used  in  the  Marin  County 
courthouse  shootings. 

His  feature  appeared  August 
11,  just  four  days  after  he 
started  work  at  the  scene  of 
four  deaths  by  attempting  to  in¬ 
terview  a  corpse,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  reporter  told  E&P. 

Arriving  in  San  Rafael  after 
a  judge,  two  convicts  and  a 
youth  who  supplied  guns  to 
three  men  brought  from  San 
Quentin  penitentiary  as  trial 
witnes.ses  had  been  killed,  Mont¬ 
gomery  saw  a  khaki-clad  man 
leaning  into  a  car  as  if  he  were 
seeking  clues. 

Dynaiiiilo  earning 

.After  receiving  no  answer  to 
two  questions,  Montgomery 
heard  a  shout,  “Get  away  from 
the  dynamite!”  The  dead  man 
he  tried  to  query  was  James 
McClain,  who  had  displayed 
what  appeared  to  be  a  bomb  but 
was  later  found  to  be  wired 
railroad  dynamite  caps. 

When  investigators  listed  the 
weapons  supplied  the  convicts 


btKly  was  removed  to  a  waiting 
ambulance,  talk  of  contributions 
to  his  widow  and  six  daughters 
Ijegan.  Even  before  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Dispatch 
fund,  contributions  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  newspaper. 

The  total  amount  raised  by 
1  )ispatch  funds  totals  more  than 
a  half-million  dollars  and  this 
includes  some  $264,000  raised 
for  the  families  of  the  five 
Ridgefield  firemen  who  died  in  a 
1967  fire. 


Pliotog  is  editor 
of  N.H.  >veekly 

Eul  A.  Gardner,  retired  chief 
photographer  for  the  New 
Hampshire  Fish  and  Game  De¬ 
partment,  has  been  named  as 
editor  of  the  weekly  Farminp- 
ton  (N.  H.)  News.  Gardner, 
who  has  also  had  careers  in  the 
ministry  and  educational  tele¬ 
vision,  was  a  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Portsmouth 
Herald  in  his  earlier  years. 


by  Jonathan  Jackson,  17,  Mont¬ 
gomery  realized  these  were  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  arms  purchases  made 
by  Angela  Davis,  a  recently  dis- 
mis.sed  UCLA  philosophy  pro¬ 
fessor.  he  had  learned  of  the.se 
purcha.ses  in  June  and  had  ob¬ 
tained  and  kept  copies  of  the 
sale  records. 

Meld  for  checking 

The  Examiner  reporter 
learned  promptly  that  the 
weapons  were  the  same,  but 
City  Editor  Gale  Cook  decided 
against  publication  until  the 
crime  laboratory  had  confirmed 
the  serial  numbers.  This  re- 
(|uired  24  hours. 

Then  the  Examiner  went  to 
press  with  a  story  listing  the 
dates  a  Browning  .380  semi¬ 
automatic  pistol  and  a  ..“lO  cali- 
ber  carbine  had  been  sold  to  Miss 
Davis.  Both  weapons  were 
found  in  the  van  use<l  in  the 
shootout  attempt. 

The  Hearst  newspaper  also 
stated  Miss  Davis  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  visit  one  of  tin*  con¬ 
vict  witnesses  in  San  Quentin 
recently  and  described  Jackson 
as  “a  bodyguard  companion”  of 
.Miss  Davis. 

Montgomery,  a  World  War  II 
Marine,  received  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  a  1950  expose  of  in¬ 
come  tax  corruption.  His  many 
award-winning  stories  also  in¬ 
clude  the  discovery  of  the  body 
of  Stephanie  Brjant,  kidnap 
victim  buried  in  the  Northern 
California  mountains. 

• 

Gift  subscriptions 
need  more  postage 

The  Lackawayina  Front  Pape 
will  have  to  pay  higher  postage 
rates  on  3100  copies  of  the  pa¬ 
per  mailed  to  residents  as 
“gifts”  of  the  City  of  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  New  York. 

The  Buffalo  Post  Office  was 
advised  by  Washington  head¬ 
quarters  that  the  newspaper 
could  continue  to  mail  another 
3000  bonafide  subscriptions  at 
second-class  rates. 

But  the  3100  subscriptions 
paid  for  by  the  city  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  gifts  to  be  mailed  at 
what  the  Post  Office  calls  its 
“transient  second-class  rate.” 

The  minimum  charge  for  sec¬ 
ond-class  postage  is  two-tenths 
of  a  cent  per  copy,  but  for  tran¬ 
sient  second-class,  the  minimum 
charge  is  5  cents. 

The  second-class  rate  on  those 
sub.scriptions  was  challenged  by 
another  weekly,  the  Lackawan¬ 
na  Leader. 
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Sunday  Graffiti  page 
coming  in  September 


MoNaught  Syndicate  editors 
have  been  seeing  handwriting 
on  the  wall  for  two  years  now, 
six  days  a  week.  They  are  going 
for  seven. 

All  that  handwriting  adds  up 
to  the  two-year  old  “Graffiti” 
daily  panel  by  Bill  Leary  and 
the  new  reader  involvement 
Sunday  Graffiti  page  beginning 
September  6.  The  Sunday 
Graffiti  will  feature  the  best 
ideas  contributed  by  readers  as 
selected  by  Leary,  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Gene  Mora. 

The  daily  panel  celebrated  its 

‘Gummer  Street’ 
new  daily  strip 

-A  daily  comic  strip.  “Gummer 
Street,”  the  creation  of  25-year- 
old  Phil  Krohn,  will  be  premi¬ 
ered  by  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  September  14. 

The  young  artist,  now  with  a 
Chicago  ad  agency,  got  the  idea 
for  the  strip  while  a  student  at 
Philadelphia  College  of  Art.  An 
inveterate  walker,  his  meander- 
ings  took  him  all  over  town,  in¬ 
cluding  slum  areas.  Since  he 
harbored  aspirations  to  become 
a  political  cartoonist,  the  lower 
income  urban  environment 
seemed  possible  background  for 
a  comic  strip. 

Korn’s  family  moved  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  he  was  graduated  in 
1967  from  the  Chicago  Art  In¬ 
stitute,  majoring  in  advertising. 
After  Aiiny  service  and  14 
months  in  Korea,  he  returned  to 
Chicago  and  joined  an  ad  agen¬ 
cy,  still  w'ith  his  interest  in  car¬ 
tooning. 

“Gummer  Street”  has  been 
created  with  a  cast  of  charac¬ 
ters  including  “Pops”  Sharkey, 
owner  of  the  neighborhood  pool 
hall;  Harold  Cooney,  the  police¬ 
man;  the  Green  Sloth  Gang  of 
Clam,  Roach,  and  Floyd,  whose 
purpose  in  life  is  to  waste  as 
much  time  as  possible;  and 
Darcy  Waters,  “a  saintly  per¬ 
son." 


second  birthday  this  summer, 
with  326  newspapers.  Many 
have  used  the  panel  from  the 
beginning  as  a  front  page 
“brightener”;  others  have  es¬ 
tablished  it  on  the  editorial 
page;  for  others  it’s  “mobile.” 
By  the  time  of  the  Sunday  de¬ 
but,  McNaught  expects  about  75 
papers  will  run  the  Sunday 
page. 

The  syndicate  suggested  the 
daily  panel  carry  a  small  box 
explaining  how  readers  could 
send  their  own  ideas  to  Leary 
in  care  of  the  paper  and  that 
any  chosen  for  the  Sunday  page 
would  get  national  credit.  The 
original  drawing,  personalized 
by  Leary,  will  be  sent  to  the 
editor  for  presentation  with 
suitable  ceremony  to  the  reader. 
McNaught  plans  to  inform  pa¬ 
pers  in  advance  of  local  .selec¬ 
tions. 

riu*  .■!7-year  old  Leary,  who 
has  a  bachelor’s  degree  with  a 
major  in  English,  has  found 
recognition  and  financial  success 
with  his  humor  scribblings.  He 
is  also  an  advertising  copy 
writer.  His  cartoon  talents  are 
somewhat  limited  to  the  drawl¬ 
ing  of  walls,  with  a  large  vari¬ 
ety  of  these  in  his  studio — and 
the  lettering  of  each  day’s  panel 
is  done  over  one  of  these  wall 
patterns. 

The  second  book  collection  of 
Leary  panels  will  be  issued  next 
h'ehruary  by  Fawcett. 

• 

Bob  Pfarsall  heads 
Coliiiiibia  Features 

Joseph  M.  Boychuk,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Columbia 
Features,  Inc.,  announced  the 
appointment  of  Robert  B. 
Pearsall  as  president  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  syndicate 
following  the  resignation  of 
William  H.  Thomas. 

Pearsall  was  formerly  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  General  Features 
Corp.  prior  to  its  consolidation 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  for  which  he  is  a  con- 
ti'ihutor. 
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Hammond  writes 
of  the  old  West 

Vein  Hammond,  an  engineer 
with  the  California  Division  of 
Highways,  is  wrriting  a  weekly 
column,  “California  Stagecoach 
Days,”  beginning  September  1 
from  Osborne  House  Feature 
Syndicate  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

The  column  had  its  begin¬ 
nings  last  year  as  “The  Bear 
Flag”  in  several  Western  papers. 
Its  content  combined  adventure, 
travel  and  history  of  the  old 
days  in  the  West,  reflecting  the 
interests  of  Hammond,  who  as  a 
free-lance  writer  specializes  in 
that  field. 

“I  am  a  packrat,”  Hammond 
explained  of  his  research  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  column.  “Every¬ 
thing  I  see  which  appears  to 
relate  to  California  History,  I 
clip,  grab,  or  copy.  Only  the 
sacred  pages  of  American  Heri¬ 
tage  and  Xational  Geographic 
are  safe  from  my  scissors.” 

The  writer’s  family  associa¬ 
tion  wdth  California  dates  to 
1846  on  the  maternal  side,  with 
his  father’s  family  arriving  af¬ 
ter  the  Civil  War. 

Hammond,  a  Navy  veteran 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Oregon,  lives  in 
•Marysville,  with  his  family. 


Characters  you'll  meet  along  Gummer  Street 
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COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

New  U.S.  bridge  team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  counseling 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  problem’s 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News- Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD. ..? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBlEan’  SLATS  D 
ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  STREET  D 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXiES  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
THEREOUGHTABE  ALAW 
D/S 

ZODY  D 
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PROMOTION 


All-out  effort  for 
Festival  of  Homes 


\ 


Ry  George  ^  ilt 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Fall 
Festival  of  Homes  provides  an 
outstanding  example  of  how  a 
newspaper-sponsored  event  and 
three  special  issues  generated 
hy  the  event  and  its  partici¬ 
pants  gets  the  benefit  of  an  all- 
out  promotion  program. 

The  Festival  of  Homes,  24th 
in  a  series  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Tribune,  with  cooperation  of 
the  Home  and  Home  Furnishing 
Council  of  Chicagoland,  runs 
for  K!  days.  The  period  of  Sat¬ 
urday,  September  12  through 
Sunday,  September  27  includes 
three  weekends  to  increase 
traffic  at  the  peak  of  the  Fall 
home  selling  season.  Each  Sat¬ 
urday  of  the  event  the  Tribune 
will  feature  special  issues  of 
the  “Home  Guide.”  The  issues 
will  be  packed  with  detailed  ar¬ 
ticles  and  illustrations  about 
Festival  homes,  and  will  include 
a  wide  assortment  of  helpful  re¬ 
ports  and  informative  stories  of 
special  interest  to  the  new  home 
buyers. 

The  Fall  Festival  Home 
Guide  will  be  circulated  in  the 
city  and  suburban  circulation 
areas  of  the  Saturday  Tribune, 
and  will  be  zoned  three  ways — 
North,  We.st  and  South,  with 
advertising  accepted  on  a  zone 
basis. 

Each  of  the  three  Home 
Guides  will  consist  of  three  zone 
sections,  each  with  a  four-color 
cover.  A  map  of  the  entire  Chi¬ 
cagoland  area,  with  each  model 
home  located  by  number,  will  be 
published  in  each  zone  section 
on  all  three  Saturdays.  Num¬ 
bered  information  boxes  will  be 
keyed  to  the  map.  They  will 
contain  a  .sketch  depicting  the 
home  as  well  as  the  pertinent 
information  of  interest  to 
Tribune  readers.  Reprints  of 
the  “Catalog  of  Homes”  will  be 
aggressively  promoted. 

Promotion  for  the  Festival  is 
already  under  way.  The  first 
news  story  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  Tribune  on  August  2, 
with  releases  to  major  real  es¬ 
tate,  building  and  advertising 
publications. 

Four-by-six  foot  signs  in  full 
color,  on  all-weather  hardboard, 
have  been  distributed  for  place¬ 
ment  at  all  of  the  model  homes. 
A  full-page  announcement 
about  the  upcoming  Festival  is 
scheduled  to  appear  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  on  September  6  tel¬ 
ling  readers  about  the  special 
advantages  which  only  the  Fes¬ 


tival  offers  them,  followed  by  a 
series  of  ads  calling  attention  to 
the  upcoming  Home  Guides. 
These  ads  will  be  scheduled  to 
appear  each  week  of  the  event 
prior  to  publication  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  Festival  Home  Guide.  And 
an  editorial  article  about  the 
Festival  and  about  the  Fall 
Festival  Home  Guide  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear  on  opening  day. 
Frequent  spot  announcements 
will  be  scheduled  to  broadcast 
over  leading  Chicago  radio  sta¬ 
tions  on  Festival  weekends. 

Direct  mail  ])ieces  will  be  sent 
to  about  500  Chicago  area  real 
estate  accounts,  plus  financial 
institutions.  A  descriptive  bro¬ 
chure  pointing  out  imnortart 
details  is  being  sent  out  in  early 
August. 

148  new  homes  were  placed 
on  disi)lay  by  participating 
builders  in  the  1070  Spring 
Festival  of  Homes,  the  largest 
number  in  the  history  of  the 
event.  While  on-the-spot  sales 
are  naturally  an  important  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Festivals,  the  basic 
intention  is  to  generate  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  desire  about  iiew  home 
buying.  The  Festivals  are  a 
joint  project  of  the  retail  and 
general  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Tribune,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  editorial 
.staff. 

*  *  * 

FURNISHINGS— The  B«Ui- 
wore  Bun  is  promoting  a  Sep¬ 
tember  27th  Home  Furnishings 
&  Decorating  Issue  with  a  .self- 
mailer  using  old-fashioned  tyne 
faces,  and  printed  in  blue  and 
black  on  blue  antique  cover 
stock. 

*  *  * 

CAREERS— The  Doston  Rec¬ 
ord  American,  conducted  an 
essay  conte.st  among  high  school 
students,  w'th  the  winners  re¬ 
ceiving  a  free  trip,  with  their 
narents,  to  Montreal’s  Man  and 
His  World  Exposition.  A  team 
of  educators  selected  five  win¬ 
ners  from  among  the  essays 
written  on  future  careers  of  the 
contestants.  Tommy  Schulman, 
Career  Guidance  Editor,  con¬ 
ducted  the  contest.  Montreal’s 
.Mayor  Jean  Drapeau  did  a  five- 
minute  tape  about  “Man  and 
His  World”  that  was  aired  on 
WEZE  Radio  Boston  in  con¬ 
junction  w'ith  the  contest.  The 
winning  essays  were  published 
in  the  Record  American. 

*  *  * 

READERSHIP— A  reader- 


SWEEPSTAKES  AWARD  in  the  retail  advertising  contest  of  the 
Northwest  Daily  Press  Association  is  presented  by  Bruno  Lisi, 
president,  to  George  V/eckman,  advertising  director  of  the  Mankato 
Free  Press.  Frank  Donahue  of  Metro  Mat  Service  is  on  the  right. 


ship  survey  of  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  (Fla.)  hide]  endent 
has  been  completed  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  booklet  form.  Tlie 
booklet  reproduces  more  than  50 
pages  of  an  issue  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  with  readership  scores 
for  pages  and  individual  arti¬ 
cles,  pictures,  features  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  shown  in  yellow 
boxes  surprinted  over  each 
item.  The  suiwey  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  21  interviewers  hired 
and  trained  by  Suncoast  Opin¬ 
ion  Surveys.  Readership  is 
shown  for  men,  women,  ages 
14-39,  40-64,  and  65  and  over. 
Figures  are  shown  for  “noted” 
and  “read.” 


LIONS — Mel  Farr,  Detroit 
Lions  halfback,  poses  for  the 
cover  of  a  Detroit  Neu's  bro¬ 
chure  announcing  a  “great  ad¬ 
vertising  opportunity”  ...  a 
special  News  Football  Guide  to 
be  distributed  w'ith  all  editions 
of  the  Detroit  News  on  Friday 
Sept.  18,  1970.  The  inside 

spread  of  the  folder  gives  publi¬ 
cation  details  illustrated  by  ac¬ 
tion  football  photos.  Copies  are 
available  from  Ted  Grofer,  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  News. 


LITTERBAGS— The  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Rapids  (WMsc.)  Daily 
Tribune  has  distributed  a  plas¬ 
tic,  re-usable  litter  bag  with 
each  copy  of  its  July  17  edi¬ 
tions,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
anti-pollution  effort.  Carrier 
and  mail  subscribers  were  ad¬ 
vised  in  a  front  page  box  that 
they  could  use  the  bags  for 
weeks  in  their  autos,  homes, 
boats  and  vacation  .spots.  Ad¬ 
vertising  director  Dick  Davis 
savs  that  a  second  distribution 
will  be  made  shortly  after  La¬ 
bor  Day.  Copy  on  the  front  of 
the  bag  plugs  the  Tribune’s 
“People  Pleaser”  Want  Ads.  A 
blue-and-black  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  same  edition, 
headlined  “Litter-ally  speak¬ 


ing,”  told  of  the  Tribune’s  con¬ 
cern  for  the  environmental  de¬ 
struction  caused  by  contamina¬ 
tion,  pollution  and  litter. 


Moye$  and  Manning 
cn-aiillior  textbook 

A  third  generation  newspa¬ 
perman,  Norman  B.  Moyes,  is 
the  senior  author  of  a  new  jour¬ 
nalism  textbook  published  by 
Ginn  and  Company.  He  is  Sun¬ 
day  feature  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  and  associate 
professor  of  Journalism  at  Bos¬ 
ton  University’s  School  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Communication. 

His  grandfather,  the  late 
James  Moyes,  was  publisher  of 
the  Cameron  (W.  Va.)  Neivs, 
and  his  father,  Roland,  is  a 
copy  editor  on  the  Syracuse 
Herald-Journal. 

The  textbook.  Journalism  and 
the  Mass  Media,  is  co-authored 
with  Dr.  David  Manning  White, 
chairman  of  the  Journalism  Di¬ 
vision,  Boston  University.  The 
three  major  sections  of  the 
522-page  text  are  “The  Roles  of 
the  Mass  Media  in  a  Democratic 
Society,”  “Basic  Mass  Media 
Writing  Assignments,”  and 
“The  School  Media.” 

Moyes  holds  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  in  Mass 
Communications  from  the 
Newhouse  Communications  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Syracuse  University.  He 
worked  on  newspapers  in  West 
Virginia  and  New  York  and 
while  on  the  faculty  at  Sy- 
racu.se,  he  was  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


Ill  ooliservalioii  post 

I).  K.  Woodman,  editor  of  the 
Manstield  Sews-Journal,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the 
Muskingum  Watershed  Conser¬ 
vancy  District  in  Ohio. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

BROOKLYN  PAPER 


newsman  will  go  out  and  get  a 
story,  stick  with  it,  and  follow  it 
through.” 

Printed  offset 


will  not  report.  For  instance, 
said  Hasson,  the  paper  ignores 
arrests  for  possession  of,  or 
loitering  for  the  purpo.se  of  ob¬ 
taining,  narcotics. 


By  Oai^  Toitikiiison 

The  curator  of  an  exclusive 
(by  appointment  only)  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  bordello  was  on  the 
phone  fixing  a  date  for  a 
gentleman  caller,  who  was,  in 
reality,  an  undercover  cop  look¬ 
ing  to  set  up  a  raid. 

Also  unbeknownst  to  the  mad¬ 
am,  the  agent  was  sharing  his 
end  of  the  line  with  Joseph  J. 
Hasson,  editor  of  the  UrooUlyn 
Spectator. 

The  call  would  set  up  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  to  base  a  raid, 
climaxing  three  months  of  work 
by  Hasson  in  uncovering  the 
house  in  a  fashionable  neighbor¬ 
hood.  But  the  whole  scheme  al¬ 
most  went  “poof”  when  the 
agent  dropped  his  cover  with  a 
.straight  from  the  cop-lingo, 
“Yes  mam,”  answered  with  icy 
silence  from  the  other  end,  and 
a  click  of  the  receiver. 

This  scene  took  place  circa 
1968,  and  now,  seven  years 
later,  the  event  takes  on  a  hu¬ 
morous  air  as  Hasson  de.scribes 
it  as  one  of  the  funnier  things 
in  his  career. 

Hasson,  now  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  along  wdth  his  partner, 
Lloyd  Berdy,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  from  its 
former  owners,  Carl  H.  Hoff¬ 
man  and  Walter  Pi.  Haas.  Ber¬ 
dy  has  assumed  the  title  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  adveilising  director. 
Hoffman  will  stay  with  the  pa¬ 
per  as  advertising  manager  and 
Haas  will  be  retained  as  a  con¬ 
sultant. 

C.anio  from  Columbia 

The  paper  has  been  around 
for  88  years.  Its  originator  was 
a  man  named  Henry  Lake,  who 
hired  as  his  first  editor  a 
Columbia  University  student, 
Vincent  Powers,  who  in  turn 
brought  with  him  the  idea  of 
naming  the  paper  after  Colum¬ 
bia’s  Spectator. 

Hasson,  who  is  ,'50,  can’e  to 
the  paper  in  1!).'58  from  Tiote 
magazine  where  he  was  a  writ¬ 
er.  He  has  also  put  in  a  stint  at 
Xewsweek  as  well  as  writing  a 
l)ook  entitled,  “The  114th,  and 
the  ETO”  (European  Theater 
of  Operation).  The  book  is 
alxiut  Hasson’s  World  War  II 
regiment.  In  his  own  words.  “I 
didn’t  make  a  nickel  out  of  it.” 

Prior  to  joining  the  Specta¬ 
tor,  Berdy,  who  is  34,  worked  in 
the  sales  end  of  advertising 
agencies  and  retail  stores. 

The  story  of  the  local  “cat- 
house,”  as  Hasson  refers  to  it, 
sticks  in  his  mind  as  one  of  the 
more  important  of  his  career. 

He  was  three  months  in  de- 
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veloping  it.  The  tip  came  from 
residents  in  a  “nice”  section  of 
Brooklyn,  who  had  gotten  tired 
of  being  put  off  by  the  police 
after  issuing  complaints  about 
activities  at  the  house. 

Hasson  used  local  homes  to 
watch  the  comings  and  goings, 
day  and  night.  He  noted  the 
license  plate  numbers  of  the 
various  “customers”  and 
matching  names  to  plates,  found 
some  very  “respectable”  people 
involved  (pei-haps  explaining 
the  lack  of  police  cooperation). 

Hasson  was  never  able  to  use 
the  names,  and  eventually  de¬ 
stroyed  the  list,  but,  he  .said,  his 
having  it  made  a  lot  of  people 
nervous. 

With  his  pile  of  evidence, 
Hasson  had  more  luck  arousing 
police  interest.  Two  undercover 
agents  w^ere  assigned  to  the 
case  and,  following  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  get  evidence, 
a  raid  was  carried  out. 

Hasson  said  he  likes  to  keep 
the  language  in  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  content  to  “plain  ordinary 
talk,  never  fancy  except  some¬ 
times  literary  in  editorials.” 

The  paper  faced  a  problem, 
he  said,  in  w'riting  a  head  for 
the  cat-house  raid  story.  Read¬ 
ers,  they  thought,  shouldn’t  be 
shocked  with  a  bold  head.  What 
resulted  was,  “Police  Finally 
Raid  ‘That  House’.” 

Misjudged  readers 

The  Spectator  had  its  pristine 
readers  figured  all  w'rong.  This 
“touchy”  topic  w'as  a  sell-out. 
All  issues  were  giabbed  off  the 
stands  w'here  most  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator’s  circulation  is  accounted 
for.  The  paper  had  to  offer  to 
buy  back  copies  for  its  own 
files.  So  surprising  was  the 
readers’  exuberance  for  news  of 
the  event  that  Gav  Talese 
noted  it  in  his  l>ook.  The 
Bridge. 

Hasson  feels  his  coverage  of 
the  story  best  exemplifies  his 
philosophy  of  reporting  news, 
which  centers  on  getting  the 
story  regardless  of  how  long  it 
takes.  He  said,  “Spot  news  you 
can  always  get.  A  good 
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The  Spectator,  which  has 
about  15,000  paid  circulation,  is 
printed  offset  in  tablodd  format. 
It  is  printed  at  a  shop  in  New 
Jersey. 

A  comparison  of  how  the  pa¬ 
per  appears  now  and  prior  to 
the  Has.son-Berdy  takeover  will 
show  that  reproduction  has  im¬ 
proved.  This  is  attributable  to  a 
better  grade,  and  heavier  news¬ 
print  used  by  the  new  owners. 

The  stock  was  changed  from 
30  pound  weight  to  41  pounds, 
because,  as  Hasson  related,  “It 
gives  a  more  sub.stantial  feeling 
when  read  and  there  is  none  of 
the  ‘see  through’  found  with 
lighter  papers.” 

Other  immediate  changes 
made  by  the  pair  include  the 
addition  of  several  columns.  Red 
Barber’s,  “The  Old  Redhead,” 
and  Igor  and  Oleg  Cassini’s 
“Carousel,”  both  from  Columbia 
Features,  were  the  first  new 
ones. 

Has.son  believes  that  many 
readers  buy  papers  for  the 
features  they  carry.  He  has  evi¬ 
dence  to  back  this  up.  Once,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  space,  he  left 
out  the  papers  weekly  astrology 
column,  “Olga  Knows,”  with  the 
result  that  he  wound  up  reading 
the  various  horoscopes  over  the 
phone  to  readers  who  called  to 
find  out  what  happened  to  Olga. 

The  political  climate  in  the 
Spectator’s  area  of  Brooklyn  is 
a  mish-mash.  There  are  three 
times  as  many  Democrats  regis¬ 
tered  as  Republicans,  yet  for  12 
years  running  only  Republicans 
have  been  elected  in  the  area. 

While  Hasson  claims  that  he 
doesn’t  take  sides  politically  in 
his  paper,  the  Spectator  does 
carry  an  ultra  right-wing 
column  by  a  localite,  Alan  Dale, 
(“We  must  recognize  one  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  the  collaborators 
w'ho  have  sold  out  the  people — ■ 
the  ‘liberal’  press,  tv  networks, 
motion  picture  companies,  book 
publishers,  celebrities  and  po¬ 
liticians  who  are  politically, 
morally,  and  philosophically 
with  the  left-wing  Revolution.”) 

Leans  to  ronser^allve 

Hasson,  who  himself  leans 
toward  the  conservative  (“I 
agree  90  percent  with  the  \’ew 
York  News,  and  disagree  90 
percent  with  the  Times")  said 
though  that,  “I  wouldn’t  mind 
getting  a  left-wing  column.” 

In  his  letters-to-the-editor 
column,  all  is  fairness.  Letters 
supporting  all  sides  of  an  issue 
get  equal  play,  even  though  the 
paper  itself  never  supports  a 
candidate. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  there 
are  topics  which  the  Spectator 


90%  dismissed 

He  gave  two  reasons  for  this 
policy.  “First  of  all,”  he  said, 
“w'hen  these  cases  reach  court 
90  percent  of  the  time  the  char¬ 
ges  are  dropped.  Secondly,  I’m 
after  the  sellers  of  narcotics, 
not  users.”  Along  the  same  line 
of  thinking,  arrests  for  drunk¬ 
enness,  family  disputes,  and  di¬ 
vorces  are  left  out. 

The  Spectator  won’t  run  news 
of  raids  on  horse  betting  par¬ 
lors  for  an  altruistic  reason: 
said  Hasson,  “People  bet  around 
here.” 

The  Spectator  charges  funer¬ 
al  homes  for  the  space  used  for 
death  notices.  The  paper  has  a 
.standard  form  it  sends  to  the 
funeral  homes,  these,  according 
to  Hasson,  save  tim.e  and  elimi¬ 
nate  the  mistakes  that  creep  in 
when  taking  such  notices  over 
the  phone. 

Obituaries  on  the  other  hand 
are  considered  special  by  Has¬ 
son  who  related  how  it  is  his 
goal  to  build  up  the  Spectator’s 
obit  section.  He  cited  his  l>elief 
that  a  strong  obit  section  “made 
the  (now  defunct)  Brooklyn 
Eagle," 

“The  obituary,”  he  philoso¬ 
phized,  “is  the  ultimate  news 
story.  We  write  about  a  person 
all  during  his  life  and  we  can’t 
ignore  him  at  death.” 

Other  items  on  the  “things  to 
do”  list  for  Hasson  and  Berdy 
include  expanding  the  paper’s 
circulation  area.  He  explained 
that  ever  since  the  Dodger’s  left 
Brooklyn,  the  area  has  not  been 
cohesive.  Hasson  plans  to  push 
the  paper  into  nearby  Staten 
Island  where  it  already  has 
some  circulation. 

Like  many  w'eekly  newspaper 
people,  Hasson  cites  rising 
prices  as  one  of  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  facing  newspapers.  He 
hopes  to  offset  this  with  in¬ 
creased  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  volume  without  raising 
advertising  rates. 

• 

Former  policeman 
buys  weekly  paper 

The  weekly  La  Mesa  (Calif.) 
Scout  has  been  purcha.sed  by 
James  C.  Slack,  who  resigned 
from  the  San  Diego  Police  De¬ 
partment  recently  after  nearly 
20  years’  service,  and  Mrs. 
Slack,  who  has  been  women’s 
editor  and  general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  paper.  Douglas 
Parker,  owner-publisher  of  the 
Scout  for  more  than  four  years, 
also  operates  a  w^eekly  in 
Sheridan,  Oregon.  The  Scout 
has  a  circulation  of  4.000  in  the 
suburban  San  Diego  area. 
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Revenues  up, 
Times  Mirror 
profits  down 

Times  Mirror  Company  (Los 


Mirror  Co.  He  reports  to  Otis  1  ■  dik  O  *11  • 

Chandler,  vicepresident  and  l^OWlCS  nCtS  HUUIOII 

publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 

Another  Dallas  resident,  not  a  on  sale  of  San  Juan  Star 

Times  Herald  employe,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  added  to  the  Times  Cowles  Communications  Inc.  mated  August  12.  The  new  own- 
Mirror  board  when  a  vacancy  reported  an  increase  in  consoli-  er  is  JRH  Corporation,  a  sub¬ 
occurs.  dated  net  income  for  the  first  sidiary  of  E.  W.  Scripps  Com- 

“It  should  be  understood,”  the  six  months  of  1970  because  of  pany. 

Times  Herald  letter  stated,  substantial  extraordinary  cred-  In  disclosing  the  six  months’ 
“that  only  a  small  portion  of  its.  figures,  Marvin  C.  Whatmore, 

the  Times  Herald  prior  to  the  During  the  first  half,  the  president  of  Cowles  Communi- 
merger  was  owned  by  manage-  company  had  a  net  loss  of  $1,-  cations,  attributed  the  loss  from 


Angeles)  net  income  for  the  16  xi^es  Herald  letter  stated,  substantial  extraordinary  cred-  In  disclosing  the  six  months 
weeks  ended  July  12  was  vlA  “that  only  a  small  portion  of  its.  figures,  Marvin  C.  Whatmore 

million  or  49  cente  per  share  Times  Herald  prior  to  the  During  the  first  half,  the  president  of  Cowles  Communi 
(before  an  extr^rdinaiy  item)  merger  was  owned  by  manage-  company  had  a  net  loss  of  $1,-  cations,  attributed  the  loss  fron 
compared  with  $9.7^  million  or  j^ient  and  employes  and  that  an  152,000  and  extraordinary  cred-  operations  to  advertiser  re^ 


65  cents  per  share  in  the  com¬ 
parable  period  of  1969,  Dr 


overwhelming  majority  of  the  its  of  $3,909,000,  resulting  in  trenchment  in  response  to  ad- 
owners  had  only  a  historical  at-  net  income  of  $2,757,000  includ-  verse  economic  conditions  and  to 


Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chairman,  taehment  to  the  company  as  an  ing  extraordinary  credits.  For  costs  resulting  from  reorganiza- 
reported.  heir  to  their  stock.”  the  comparable  period  of  1969,  tion  of  the  company’s  subsidi- 

Including  an  extraordinary  ^  the  company  had  net  income  of  aries  selling  magazine  subscrip- 

gain  of  $4,627,262  or  30  cents  $1,481,000,  including  extraordi-  tioiis  on  a  paid-du ring-service 


reported. 

Including  an  extraordinary 
gain  of  $4,627,262  or  30  cents 
per  share  from  the  sale  on  July 
1  of  radio  stations  KRLD-AM 
and  KRLD-FM  of  Dallas,  net 
income  for  the  latest  period  was 
$12  million  or  79  cents  per 
.share. 

Consolidated  revenues  for  the 
16-week  period  were  $128.1  mil¬ 
lion  compared  with  $120.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  1969. 

Dr.  Murphy  said  lower  sec- 


heir  to  their  stock.” 

ComCorp  has 
$13,000  net 
for  6  months 


nary  credits  of  $859,000, 

The  principal  extraordinary 
credit  in  the  first  half  of  1970 


basis. 

Despite  the  general  retrench¬ 
ment  by  advertisers,  Whatmore 


was  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  the  said,  the  company’s  professional 
Star  Publishing  Corporation,  a  publications  and  its  Florida 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  newspapers  had  the  highest  op- 

Cow’les  Communications,  to  crating  profits  in  their  history, 

Scripps-Howard  New.spapers  and  its  XOGRAPH  3-D  printing 
for  $9,750,000  (E&P,  August  operation  was  profitable  for  the 
15).  The  Star  Publishing  Cor-  first  time, 
poration  is  the  publisher  of  the 


Dr.  Murphy  said  lower  sec-  ComCorp,  the  year-old  Cleve-  poration  is  the  publisher  of  the 
ond-quarter  earnings  were  pri-  land  communications  company  San  Jiuiu  Star,  an  English- 
marily  the  result  of  a  depressed  which  publishes  17  suburban  language  daily  and  Sunday 
housing  market  which  brought  newspapers,  reported  a  profit  newspaper  in  San  Juan.  Puerto 
about  lower  prices  and  demand  for  the  first  six  months  of  1970.  Rico. 

for  lumber  and  plywood  com-  President  David  Skylar  said  The  financial  statement 
pared  with  unusually  strong  net  income  for  the  period  en-  showed  a  gain  of  $3,200,000 
markets  for  these  products  in  ding  June  30  was  $13,000.  The  (after  tax  provision)  result- 
the  same  period  last  year.  gross  income  was  $2,049,000.  ing  from  the  Star  sale,  pursu- 

...  ,  ,  .  .,  ComCk)rp  was  formed  August  ant  to  a  June  30  agreement. 

It  y  true  ing  stri  e  1969,  by  the  merger  of  sever-  The  transaction  was  consum- 

.\n  additional  contributing  al  publishing  companies  in  the 
factor  was  the  impact  of  the  area.  The  company  became  pub- 
recent  strike  in  the  trucking  in-  licly  held  in  January  with  the 
dustry  on  certain  other  subsidi-  sale  of  210,000  shares  of  com- 


aries,  he  said. 

Earnings  for  the  28  weeks 


mon  stock. 

“We  are  proud  that  we  have 


ended  July  12  reached  $12.2  mil-  been  able  to  surmount  difficult 
lion  or  81  cents  per  share  as  circumstances  to  move  ComCorp 


lewspaper  in  aan  juan.  ruerio  , 

Rico.  i  lionipson  Horlawioe 

The  financial  statement  a<l  billings  increase 

showed  a  gain  of  $3,200,000  .  rp.  ,  ,, 

*  :  •  V  It  J-  Walter  Thompsons  world- 

(after  tax  provision)  result-  .  ,  ,  . 

f  t,.  ,  w'lde  billings  lor  the  second 

mg  from  the  Star  sale,  pursu-  ,  j  ,  t 

,  .,,,  '  ,  (luarter,  ende<l  June  .10,  rose  to 

ant  to  a  June  30  agreement.  ,  .... 

fru„  t _ _  t:  „  , .  ■'jlOl  million  as  compared  with 

Ihe  transaction  was  consum-  ■  , 

$188  million  for  the  same  period 

_  last  year.  For  the  six  months 

ended  June  30,  billings  were 

Divitleiul  declaretl 

.  _  „  .  million  in  1969. 

ny  Lee  Lnterprises  “The  increases  reflect  modest 

The  board  of  directors  of  Lee  decreases  in  U.  S.  billings. 
Enterprises  Inc.  declared  a  lOc*  w’'hich  were  more  than  offset  by 


Dividend  tleclaretl 
by  Lee  Enterprises 


uoo  O.  ox  cents  per  snare  as  circumstances  to  move  ^mv.orp  ^  dividend  to  be  naid  increases  in  billings  in  overseas 

^nipared  with  $15.9  million  or  into  the  black  in  a  rather  short  ’g  30  to  "tockholLrs  if  offices,”  Don  Seymour,  the  com- 

$1.0«j  per  share  in  1969,  before  period  of  time,”  said  Skylar,  eptemoer  to  stwknoirters  ot  ,  ^  stated 

extraordinary  items  former  Cleveland  advertisimr  record  as  of  September  1.  David  P^ny  s  president,  s^ted. 

T„..l  'tor  the  28  '°e™tive  ad  ert  e  g  k.  Gottlieb  president  .saM  thie 

weeks  including  an  ertraordi-  He  reported  that  ComCorp  Erdlwdmd  paid  during  the  ter  was  $2,220.11(1(1,  up  4%  from 
nar.v  item  in  e^h  year,  were  had  been  successful  in  getting  ..yrrent  fiscal  vear  $2,126,000  for  the  second  quar- 

?rfq70  a^d”  $lo  fi^ni’nbo^^ir  advertisers  to  “break  tra-  ^he  company’s  third  quarter  ter  last  year.  For  the  six  month 

in  1^9(0,  and  $20.6  million  or  dition  to  try  our ‘new’ media.”  -nn+imild  to  =Vto«.  period,  net  income  applicable  to 


$1.37  per  share  in  1969.  The  ex- 


‘That  our  newspapers  now  ^oth  net  income  and  total 
carry'  advertising  from  most  of  revenues.  Consolidated  net  in- 
the  area  s  major  retailers  is  ^be  nine  months  end'll 

proof  we  have  the  right  ingre-  $2,284,611  or 

dients  for  continued  gro%vth  and  g^are  compared  with 

success,  Skylar  said.  $2,123,793  or  $1.09  per  share 

He  pointed  out  that  the  com-  during  the  same  period  last 
pany  had  invested  heavily  in  year.  Operating  revenues  for 


The  company’s  third  quarter  year.  I  or  the  six  month 

results  continued  to  show  gains  period,  net  income  applicable  to 


traordinary  gains  of  $4,641,053  carry'  advertising  from  most  of 
in  19()9  resulted  from  sale  of  the  the  area’s  major  retailers  is 
Sun  Co.  of  San  Bernardino  and  proof  we  have  the  right  ingre- 
its  .subsidiary.  dients  for  continued  growth  and 

Revenues  for  the  28-week  success,”  Skvlar  said. 

advanced  He  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
to  $219.9  million  compared  with  ^ad  invested  heavily  in 

.$20t).8  million  in  1969.  fo. 


common  stock  rose  7%  to  $3,- 
315,000. 


PR  company  reports 
tleeline  in  eariiigs 


.  1  ..o  nniiion  in  laoa.  streamlining  its  production  fa-  the  nine  months  were  $26,342,-  John  I)e  Nigris  Associates 

Results  for  1970  include  the  cilities,  in  establishing  a  rorpo-  067  compared  to  $23,781,170  for  Inc.,  publicly  held  publicity  rela- 


^lerat  ons  of  the  sales  force  and  m  the  same  period  last  year. 

f^'roWand  KDFW-TV,  the  CBS  strengthening  the  editorial  op-  ^hese  earnings  do  not  include 
affiliate  for  Dallas-Fort  Worth.  erations  of  all  17  Sun  paper.s.  approximately  $1,386,344  or  71(‘ 

The  1.57  previous  owners  of  He  predicted  that  ComCorp  per  share  as  a  net  gain  in  this 

the  Times  Herald  Printing  Com-  will  continue  its  present  mo-  fiscal  year,  the  result  of  ex- 


tions  firm,  reported  revenues 


erations  of  all  17  Sun  paper.s.  approximately  $1,386,344  or  71(‘ 
He  predicted  that  ComCorp  per  share  as  a  net  gain  in  this 


These  earnings  do  not  include  and  earnings  for  the  six  months 
approximately  $1,386,344  or  Hi  ended  June 


Revenues  for  the  first  half 
ere  $404,357  compared  to 


pany  now  own  about  15  percent  mentum  into  the  second  half  of  traordinary'  gains  during  the  $437,560  for  the  same  period 


of  the  Times  Mirror  Company,  the  year. 


according  to  a  message  to  Times  Sky'lar  disclosed  that  he  has  the  assets  of  the  Hannibal  six  months  W'as  $22,917  or  seven 
Herald  employ'es  on  the  merger,  field  several  preliminary  discus-  (Mo.)  Cou-ricr  Post  and  a  27(4%  cents  ;  er  r’l'  re  on  346,666 

James  F.  Cfiambers  Jr.,  chief  sions  regarding  possible  acouisi-  interest  in  WKBT-TV  in  La  shares  outstanding,  versus  $69,- 

executive  officer  of  the  Dallas  tions  of  compatible  operations,  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  and  a  small  211  or  26.6  cents  per  share  on 

company’,  is  a  member  of  the  fi^t  the  company  had  nothing  to  loss  on  the  sale  of  the  Living-  260,000  shares  outstanding  the 


first  six  months  from  the  sale  of  last  year.  Net  income  for  the 


board  of  directors  of  Times  report  at  this  time, 


stnn  (Mont.)  Enterprise. 


previous  year. 
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Publisher  named 
for  Patent  Trader 

Frank  E.  Taylor,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  editor-in-chief 
of  McGraw-Hill  Trade  Division, 
has  been  named  publisher  of  Pct- 
tent  Trader,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Carll  Tucker,  Jr. 

Mr-s.  Tucker  will  continue  as 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  comnany  which 
publishes  Patent  Trader  and 
Patent  Trader  Advertiser,  and 
which  prints  on  contract  the 
\eir  York  Amsterdam  Sews, 
the  Cmmectinit  Smidny  Herald, 
and  the  Villa<ie  Voire  in  its 
plant  in  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Taylor  a  resident  of  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  formerly  was  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  Dell  Books,  and 
an  editor  for  Random  House.  He 
has  been  advertising  manager 
for  the  Sntarday  Review,  and 
has  j)i‘(Kiuced  motion  pictures. 

• 

NAM  eb'ots  Boh  Shaw 
as  new  president 

Robert  M.  Shaw,  manager  of 
the  Minnesota  Newspaper  .\sso- 
ciation,  Minneajwlis,  was  elected 
P  'esident  of  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  Managers  Inc.  succeeding 
Louise  Bowker  of  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association.  This  organi¬ 
zation  represents  state,  regional 
and  national  associations  of 
newspaper  publications. 

Elected  vicepresident  at  the 
meeting  in  Crystal  Bay, 
Nevada,  is  the  previous  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Richard  W. 
Cardwell,  general  counsel  of  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  Association 
and  elected  secretai*>'-trcasurer 
is  Paul  R.  Conrad,  mana'cer  of 
•Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington,  Seattle.  Conrad  for 
four  years  was  general  counsel 
for  the  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation. 

• 

in  public  offices 
f roni  newspaper  staff 

Three  employes  of  two 
Knoxville  newspapers  have  been 
elected  to  public  office. 

Willard  Yarbrough,  regional 
correspondent  for  the  Knoxville 
Xews-Sevtivel,  was  elected  to  a 
six-year  term  on  the  Knox 
('ounty  Quarterly  Court. 

Bill  Redding,  personnel  man¬ 
ager  for  the  News-Sev-tivel.  and 
Sandra  Clark,  reporter  for  the 
Knoxville  Journal,  were  elected 
delegates  to  a  state  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  on  property 
taxes  which  convenes  in  1971. 


15c  in  Westchester 

The  Westchester-Rockland 
Group  of  newspapers  (Gannett) 
boosted  their  copy  prices  from 
10<  to  15^  this  week. 
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Past  week’s  raiigte 


of  stock  prices 


Aug.  12  Aug.  19 

(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 

Serkey  Photo  . 

....  4'/. 

^^4 

3oise  Cascade 

.  43 

41% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg. 

.  22 

21% 

Bowles  Communications 

. .  3y, 

Crown  Zellerbach 

.  28y, 

28'4 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

....  IB'A 

I8'4 

Dayco  Corp . 

....  141/, 

14% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

....  59% 

59% 

Eltra  Corp.  . 

....  20% 

20% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

....  19% 

I9'4 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . 

....  7% 

/% 

Gannett  Co . 

...  23 

21'/, 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

....  48 

48% 

Great  Northern  Paper 

4014 

401/4 

Harris  Intertype  . 

.  .  41'/, 

42% 

Inmont  .  . 

. .  iVs 

6% 

International  Paper  . 

..  33% 

33'/, 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

....  29'/, 

29% 

Knight  Newspapers 

..  32'/, 

32'./, 

North  American  Rockwell  . .  16 

14'/, 

Republic  Corp . 

8% 

8'/4 

Richardson  Co . 

.  10% 

101/, 

Singer  . 

.  .  581/4 

56'/, 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

.  223/, 

21% 

T«me  In".  . 

31% 

32'/, 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  28'/, 

29% 

White  Consolidated  . 

I2'4 

13'/, 

(American  Stock 

Exchanne) 

Dioital  Egulpment  . . 

55'/, 

40'/, 

Domtar 

..  12'/, 

12% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . . 

.  8'/, 

8% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

.  13% 

12'/, 

Media  General  . 

25 

25'4 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

.  19% 

201/, 

New  York  Times  . 

.  16% 

14'/, 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois 

.  2% 

3% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  . 

...  11% 

13% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene 

.  5% 

5% 

Wood  Industries 

13 

12 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  NewsoaDe^’s 

28'/, 

28 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

.  27 

27'/, 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

.  30 

30 

Com  Coro. 

. .  6'4 

414 

Compugraphic  Coro. 

..  12'/, 

II'/, 

Compuscan  . 

4'/, 

4'/, 

Dow  Jones  . 

24% 

25'A 

Downe  Comms 

5'/, 

514 

Doyle,  Dane  Bernhach 

.  14'/, 

I4'4 

Federated  Publications 

30 

30 

Grey  Advtg . 

7% 

7'/, 

Hurletron  . 

.  3 

3'4 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

.  .  I7'/4 

14'/, 

Photon  . 

.  7'/, 

7% 

Post  Coro.  (Wise.) 

9 

9 

Bidder  Pubs . 

.  .  13 

123/4 

So.  Shore  Pub. 

2 

2 

(Canadian  Ex 

changes) 

Abit'bi  . 

7% 

73/, 

B.  C.  Forest 

.  25'/4 

25'/4 

Great  Lakes  Paoer 

18 

17'/, 

MacMillan  Bloedel 

.  74 

24'/, 

Southern  Press 

..  47'/, 

50'/, 

Thomson  Newspapers 

..  14'/, 

I4'/4 

Okiiley  on  news  desk 
for  IIPI  in  Saigon 

The  appointment  of  Bert  W. 
Okuley  as  United  Press  Intema- 
tional  news  manager  for  Viet¬ 
nam  was  announced  by  Donald 
J.  Brydon,  UPI  vicenresident 
and  general  manager  ^or  Asia. 

Okuley,  35,  succeeds  Walter 
Whitehead,  who  returns  to  the 
United  States  for  reas.signment 
after  18  months  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Okuley  is  a  native  of  Detroit 
and  worked  for  International 
News  Service  before  joining 
UPI  in  Atlanta  in  1960. 


Thomson  profit  up 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  of 
Toronto  reported  sales  of  $55 
million  in  the  first  half  of  1970, 
compared  with  $49.7  million  in 
the  first  half  of  1969.  Profit 
amounted  to  $6.68  million  this 
year;  $5.37  million  a  year  ago. 
equal  to  share  earnings  of  39i 
and  S2i. 

for  August  22,  1970 


LARRY  DeSANTIS  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Newspictures  department  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  International.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Bill  Lyon, 
general  manager  of  UPI  Newspic¬ 
tures.  DeSantis'  20-year  career 
with  UPI  has  been  in  the  New 
York  newspictures  bureau,  where 
he  has  served  as  day  and  night 
Telephoto  editor,  assignment  edi¬ 
tor  and  news  editor. 


Shifts  in  circulation 
and  promotion  officer 

Robert  H.  Stenger,  circulation 
nan.ager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  since  1967,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  circulation  director. 
Thomas  Hagen,  home  delivery 
manager,  has  been  named  to 
succeed  him. 

In  the  promotion  department, 
Alex  Machaskee,  promotion  di¬ 
rector,  has  been  given  expanded 
duties,  including  circulation  an- 
alys’s.  Jacob  C.  Rosenheim,  a 
member  of  the  news  desk  in  the 
editorial  department,  has  been 
named  promotion  manager. 


(irccii  to  Adelplii 

Thomas  P\  Greene,  a  former 
.Associated  Press  staffer  at 
Buffalo  and  Albany  who  went 
into  public  relations  work  in 
1955,  will  become  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Adelphi  Uni¬ 
versity,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  on 
September  1.  He  is  now  director 
of  the  Nassau  County  Office  of 
Manpower  Development. 


INcw  job  for  Blo<*k 

Curtis  Block  has  been  named 
coordinator,  business  and  trade 
publicity.  National  Broadcasting 
(Company,  it  was  announced  by 
M.  S.  Rukeyser  Jr.,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  press  and  publicity,  NBC. 
Mr.  Block  joined  NBC  in  May 
1969  as  senior  sports  editor  in 
the  Press  Department.  He  had 
been  a  sports  writer  for  United 
Press  International. 


3  nets  spent 
$118  million 
for  tv  news 

The  three  major  television 
networks  took  in  about  $1.6  bil¬ 
lion  in  total  operating  revenue 
in  1969  and  spent  nearly  $118 
million  on  news  and  public 
affairs  programming. 

The  figures,  compiled  by  the 
P''ederal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  are  shown  in  a  general 
report  on  the  health  of  the 
broadcast  industry. 

Not  all  stations  operated 
profitably  last  year.  While  the 
compilation  showed  24  VHF  tel¬ 
evision  stations  had  profits  ex¬ 
ceeding  $5  million,  there  were 
78  VHF  stations  and  92  UHF 
stations  reporting  losses.  One 
UHF  station  had  better  than 
$600,000  in  profit.  There  were 
130  VHF  stations  in  the  groii]) 
that  made  more  than  $1  million. 

Revenue  up  nearly  11% 

The  television  V)roadcasting 
industry  reported  revenues  of 
.$2.8  billion  in  1969,  10.9  percent 
above  the  1968  level.  Expenses 
rose  by  10.7  percent,  while 
profits  l)efore  federal  income 
tax  reached  $554  million,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11.9  percent  over 
1968. 

Advertising  expenditures  re- 
jiorted  to  the  FCC  for  television 
imoadcasting  in  1969  amounted 
to  $3.2  billion.  This  amount  in¬ 
cludes  $529  million  in  agency 
commissions,  but  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  costs  of  commercials 
and  programs  supplied  by  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Of  the  $3.2  billion  in  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  expenditures. 
$1.6  billion  was  for  network 
advertising,  $1.1  billion  for 
national  and  regional  spot 
advertising,  and  $547  million 
for  local  advertising.  Network 
advertising  increased  10.6  per¬ 
cent  over  1968;  national  and 
regional  spot,  10.8  nercent;  and 
local  advertising,  13.4  percent. 

The  three  networks  reportetl 
revenues  of  $1.1  billion  on  their 
networking  operations  (12.i> 
percent  above  1968),  compared 
with  $323  million  for  their 
owne<l  and  operated  stations 
(10.9  percent  above  1968). 
Profits  on  networking  oper¬ 
ations  increased  64.5  percent  to 
$93  million,  while  the  profits  of 
the  owned  and  operated  stations 
rose  9  percent  to  $133  million. 
The  other  stations  in  the  indus¬ 
try  increased  their  revenues  9.6 
percent  to  $1.3  billion,  while 
profits  increased  3.6  percent  to 
$328  million. 
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AEJ  meeting 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

-McGovern  asserted,  “has  joined 
in  the  attack  on  the  press  and 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public.”  The  Nixon  people, 
he  went  on.  have  created  a  cli¬ 
mate  of  fear,  designed  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  media  and  this  is  a 
serious  threat  to  a  free  society. 

The  Senator  cited  Agnew’s 
remark:  “To  penetrate  the  ca¬ 
cophony  of  seditious  drivel 
emanating  from  the  best  publi¬ 
cized  clowns  in  our  society  and 
their  fans  in  the  Fourth  Estate, 
yes.  my  friends,  to  penetrate 
that  drivel,  we  need  a  cry  of 
alarm,  not  a  whisper.” 

Then  McGovern  said,  the 
President  claimed  that  the 
l)ress,  as  he  saw  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  “glorified  a  man  who  was 
guilty,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
eight  murders  without  reason.” 

Attorney  General  Mitchell’s 
announcement  he  i)ersonally 
will  decide  on  subpoenas  to  be 
issued  for  reporters’  notes  and 
unused  film  and  tapes  is  still 
another  assault  against  freedom 
of  the  press.  McGovern  de- 
<lai-ed. 

“Part  of  the  .administration 
attack  on  the  media,”  the  Sena¬ 
tor  continued,  “has  been  cloaked 
in  criticism  of  too  much  concen¬ 
tration  of  ownership  of  newspa- 
))ers  and  television  stations. 
Those  news  institutions  which 
have  been  singles!  out  are  those 
which  editorially  have  been  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  Administration.  Far 


James  McCartney,  Knight 
Newspapers,  asserted  that  Ag- 
new  has  created  an  air  of  suspi¬ 
cion  that  greatly  worries  me,” 
and  added:  “I  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  use  the  phrase  incipient 
fascism.” 

McCartney  also  described  the 
difficulties  reporters  encounter 
in  getting  information  on  mili¬ 
tary  operations  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  which  so  frequently  are 
“cla.ssified.” 

CoiitaciM  Kith  cditor> 

Rol)ert  Phelps,  Xew  York 
Times,  said  he  did  not  feel 
newsmen  had  been  intimidated 
by  -\.gnew’s  remarks.  He  de¬ 
scribed  how  the  Administration 
is  trying  to  bypass  the  Wash¬ 
ington  press  corps  by  sending 
copies  of  Presidential  sneeches 
to  local  editors  and  by  de¬ 
veloping  other  contacts,  where¬ 
as  mo.st  Presidential  press  con¬ 
ferences  are  “very  formal.” 

Jules  Wltcover,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  said  the  public  had  not 
recognized  the  scope  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  Herbert  Klein’s  op¬ 
erations  in  sending  “briefing 
teams”  around  the  country  and 
in  cultivating  other  ways  in  or¬ 
der  to  maintain  direct  contacts 
with  editors.  Agnew,  he  added, 
has  tended  to  divide  the  press 
into  “good  guys  and  bad  guys” 
and  in  this  there  is  “a  danger 
of  creating  civil  war  among  the 
members  of  the  press.” 


ABC  bylaw 
changes  win 
endorsement 

The  Newspaper  Review  and 
Development  Committee  report¬ 
ed  to  newspaper  members  oi  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
this  week  that  it  is  endorsing 
the  proposed  changes  in  ABC 
bylaws  that  provide  “true  self- 
determination”  of  the  eligibility 
requirements  in  each  publishing 
division. 

.4s  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  40  which  is  the  unofficial  ob¬ 
server  for  newspaper  members, 
Stephen  W.  Ryder,  Ottaway 
Newspapers,  advised  publishers 
that  the  language  of  the  bylaw 
revisions  to  be  considered  by  the 
ABC  directors  next  month  is 
satisfactory. 

The  committee,  Ryder  said, 
has  spent  much  time  studying 
the  proposals  and  conferring 
with  ABC  officials  who  have 
drafted  the  formal  language  to 
carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
board  in  proposals  that  were 
approved  at  the  June  meeting 

Ryder  said  the  changes  will 
pi-ovide  two  methods  of  self- 
determination  of  membership 
eligibility  requirements.  They 


are:  1.  The  ARC  board  may 
initiate  a  change,  subject  to  an 
approving  vote  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  division 
affected.  2.  The  majority  of  a 
division  may  request  the  board 
to  approve  a  change  in  eligibili¬ 
ty  requirements  for  that  divi¬ 
sion. 

ABC  rules  have  provided  that 
membership  votes  are  merely 
advisory.  It  was  the  committee’s 
view,  Ryder  said,  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  before  the  board  now  as¬ 
sures  the  proper  check  and  bal¬ 
ance.  The  eight  newspaper  di¬ 
rectors,  he  said,  were  acceptable 
to  this  solution  to  the  problem 
that  has  arisen  in  the  Business 
Paper  Division  where  some 
members  want  to  lower  the  eli¬ 
gibility  requirements  to  cover 
additional  non-paid  circulation 
if  the  subscriber  requests  the 
publication. 

Printer  piped  out 

It’s  not  often  that  bagpipes 
are  heard  in  a  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  room,  but  the  sounds  in 
the  composing  room  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  were  in¬ 
deed  bagpipes,  sounding  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  a  printer,  James  A. 
Maxton,  who  left  after  4.5  years 
with  the  old  Cleveland  Netvs 
and  the  PD.  Maxton  is  a  Scot. 
The  bagpipes  were  brought  in 
by  his  colleagues  as  a  special 
going-away  treat. 


Knight  group  names  staff  for  research 


bigger  news  conglomerates, 
which  often  support  the  -4dmin- 
istration,  are  exempt  from 
trust-busting.” 

‘.4dmiUedly  on  target* 

The  Senator’s  address  was 
followed  by  a  panel  moderated 
by  Marquis  Childs,  St.  Louis 


James  A.  Keeley  has  been 
named  director  of  a  new  re¬ 
search  division  that  will  explore 
and  develop  advanced  newspaper 
technology  for  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  it  was  announced  by 
.41vah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident. 

The  new  division  has  been  or- 


Militarv  Academy,  and  a  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Science  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering  from 
the  University  of  Arizona. 

A  major  in  the  U.S.  Army 
he  was  assigned  as  a  staff 
officer  to  the  Office  of  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  in 
the  Pentagon,  before  joining  the 


with  a  degree  in  industrial  en¬ 
gineering. 

Fructuoso  N.  “Sam”  Verdeja 
has  been  named  manager  of  the 
management  Engineering  de¬ 
partment  for  the  Miami  Herald 
Publishing  Company.  He  holds 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
from  Louisiana  State  Universi- 


Post-Dispatch  columnist,  said 
there  is  an  air  of  depression  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  be¬ 
cause  the  news  is  so  “hoiren- 
dous.”  Many  people  are  so 
alarmed  that  simply  do  not 
want  to  hear  these  reports  and 
.4gnew  has  contributed  to  it,  he 
said. 

W  illiam  Eaton,  Chicago  Dailg 
Sens,  said  he  disagreed  that 
“there  is  a  climate  of  fear 
among  the  press.”  The  Admini¬ 
stration’s  remarks  about  the 
press  are  nothing  new,  since 
governments  have  always  made 
charges  of  that  nature. 

James  Jackson  Kilpatrick, 
columnist,  characterized  all  the 
supposed  intimidation  of  the 
press  as  pure  “humbug.”  On  the 
contrary,  he  added,  more  jour¬ 
nalists  are  trying  to  demon- 
•rtrate  their  independence.  In 
fact,  Agnew’s  remarks  were 
“admirably  on  target.”  Kilpat¬ 
rick  said. 


ganized  into  two  departments: 
advanced  systems  and  indus¬ 
trial  engineering. 

Advanced  Systems,  headed  by 
Kenneth  R.  Schurr  Jr.,  will 
coordinate  use  of  computers  at 
the  1()  Knight  newspapers  to  in¬ 
sure  the  maximum  benefits  of 
electronic  data  processing  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

Industrial  Engineering,  under 
the  direction  of  Robert  L. 
Busch  Jr.,  will  undertake 
studies  of  production,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  business  methods  to 
improve  efficiency  of  oper¬ 
ations. 

Keeley,  fonnerly  re.search  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Miami  Herald 
Publishing  Company,  is  assist¬ 
ing  in  development  of  the  $12 
million  press  expansion  and 
building  program  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

He  holds  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degi-ee  from  the  U.S. 


Herald  in  1964. 

Schurr,  who  attended  the 
University  of  Miami,  had 
formerly  been  a  data  processing 
manager  with  Ryder  Trucking 
Company  and  Riddle  .4irlines, 
before  joining  the  executive 
.staff  of  the  Herald. 

Busch,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami  with  a  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Science  degree  in  Indus¬ 
trial  Engineering,  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Company  before  joining 
the  Herald’s  staff  in  1963. 

Joining  the  KNI  research  di¬ 
vision  to  assist  Schurr  is  Ernest 
Halen,  production  systems  an¬ 
alyst. 

Two  members  of  the  industri¬ 
al  engineering  department  are 
Alfred  S.  Heltman,  a  former 
IBM  marketing  representative 
w'ho  holds  a  ma.ster’s  degree  in 
industrial  engineering,  and 
Gu.stavo  Agusti,  a  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Florida 


ty.  He  was  formerly  an  indus¬ 
trial  engineer  with  Western 
Electric. 

• 

Olsen  in  Stale  Dept. 

Arthur  J.  Olsen,  previou.sly  in 
the  office  of  public  affairs  in  the 
bureau  of  European  affairs,  has 
been  named  director  of  the  office 
of  press  relations  in  the  State 
Department.  He  has  been  a  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  New  York 
Times  in  W’arsaw,  Bonn  and 
Buenos  Aires  and  a  diplomatic 
reporter  for  the  United  Press. 

• 

In  rironlation  post 

Duane  (Buz)  Sigler,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
and  Union,  and  of  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  Statesman,  is  now  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
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Johnson  hits 
FCC  decision 
on  press  rate 

The  supplemental  news  ser¬ 
vices  which  compete  with  AP 
and  UPI  have  a  champion  in 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  He  is  Commission¬ 
er  Nicholas  Johnson  who  is 
noted  for  his  opposition  to  any 
form  of  monopolization  in  the 
news  media. 

Johnson  took  issue  with  the 
finding  of  Commissioners 
Burch,  Bartley,  Cox,  Wells  and 
both  Lees  that  preferential 
press  rates  for  telegraph  and 
telephoto  services  should  be 
eliminated  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  and 
the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company. 

It  was  Johnson’s  view,  in  a 
dissenting  opinion  which  he 
filed  this  week,  that  the  big 
wire  services  can  take  care  of 
themselves  in  meeting  the  in¬ 
creased  costs.  He  noted  that  AP 
and  UPI  have  already  taken 
steps  to  use  new  technologies 
that  may  offset  the  higher  rates 
for  private  line  use. 


He  was  concerned,  Johnson  | 
explained,  with  the  impact  the  j 
rate  increases  may  have  on  the  I 
Copley  News  Service,  Chicago 
Daily  News/Sun  Times  News 
Service,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times/Washington  Post/News  | 
Service,  as  well  as  other  supple¬ 
mental  services  w'hich  “exist  to  j 
provide  wider  distribution  of  I 
the  news  reporting  activities  of  ; 
the  participating  newspapers.”  i 

“Smaller  papers,”  Johnson  | 
said,  “can  make  use  of  the  pro-  | 
duct  of  these  larger  newsgath- 
ering  organizations,  often  pay¬ 
ing  little  more  than  the  margi¬ 
nal  cost  of  distributing  the 
))rinted  material  to  them — the  ; 
communications  costs  .  .  .  Many  | 
sui)plemental  news  services  are 
now  opei’ating  at  losses — mak-  , 
ing  them  prime  candidates  for 
elimination  in  rational  profit-  1 
making  decisions  by  business 
managers. 

“I  believe  the  Commission  ig-  ! 
nored  this  possibility  by  mis¬ 
reading  the  way  in  which  busi¬ 
ness  decisions  are  made  .  .  .  The 
result  of  the  Commission  deci-  , 
sion  will  be  to  enhance  the  posi-  ; 
tion  of  AP  and  UPI  vis-a-vis 
the  competing  supplemental  ' 
services.”  I 

An  appeal  from  the  FCC  ru¬ 
ling  has  been  taken  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  court  in  Washington. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.4NNOUNCEMENTS 
APPRAISERS — CONSVLTAISTS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  H. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  b7654. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSl':S 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  P.  O.  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. — H2401. 


BlSiyESS  OFHOHTIJMTIES 

WILL  LEASE  commercial  printing 
business.  Fine  area- -jiootl  poieniial. 
Box  1269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

START  OFFSETT  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and  ' 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

WANT  TO  HAVE  BOOK  I'T  UIJ.KllKD ? 
Send  details,  outline.  eU*.  Royalty  or 
ownership.  Box  1277,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IN  A  TIGHT  MONEY  MARKET,  one 
of  the  nation’s  oldest  weeklies  enjoy- 
inpr  Itest  year  in  past  40  years,  seeks 
$10-$1.5.000  five-year  loan  to  purchase 
equipment  and  obtain  services  of  out^ 
standing  advertisinp  manager.  Liberal 
interest.  I.«oan  secure<l  by  our  signa¬ 
ture  and  that  of  eminently  successful 
businessman.  This  newspai)er  has  no 
romi>etitor  in  its  field.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1247,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


50.000  DAILY  offers  franchise  for 
single  copy  circulation  flepartment 
manager,  to  hustlers  with  know-how. 
Box  1261.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

oiojecto^^sItemF^ 

SOUVENIR  EDITIONS— “Neil  Steps 
On  The  Moon” — of  the  Wapakoneta 
Daily  News,  Neil  Armstrong’s  home- 
tx>wn  newspaper  date<l  July  21.  1969 
$.1.  Write  Box  389,  Wapakoneta.  Ohio 
— 45895.  Limite<l  number  available. 


EDITiyO  SERVICES 

I  EDITING  SERVICES  for  trade  and 
consumer  magazines,  brochures,  pro¬ 
motions,  newsletters  and  books.  We 
I  will  also  handle  layout  and  production 
translatine:  raw  copy  into  finishefi 
product.  Contact:  EDITING  TRENDS, 
Box  1126,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


M:W  SPARER  liROKERS 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Con<Iurts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
cotiation.s  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
I  hiKhest  qu.ality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
'  imiiers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con- 
;  sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 

I  you  should  call  (AC  8131  446-0871  day-  ' 
time:  (AC  81,31  733-8053  ni}rhts:  or 
!  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  i 
FIorid:i  33515,  No  obli^jation,  of  course,  j 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pai>€r  proi)erties-- sale  or  purchase.  I 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Cads-  1 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph;  (AC  205)  546-3.3.57  : 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  conttict 
selling. 

I,EN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


ANNUL  NCKMKNTS 
^EW' SPARER  BROKERS 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Ca.  92806 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Ahlsitt  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
ServinK  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Rosehurg,  Oregon  97470 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa.  Az. 


yEff  SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY:  Two  top 
weeklies,  one  company ;  N.Y.  upstate 
suburban-rural  areas:  prize-winners: 
gross  $150M.  Contact  H.  \V.  Palmer, 
844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse.  N.Y.— 
13210. 

KLORIDA-CONTROLLING  INTEREST 
in  4.">-year-oId  Gulf  weekly  from  al>- 
sentee  owner.  $60,000  gross,  $35,000 
down.  Exclusive  county-seat  offset 
weekly.  Gross  $160,000,  $60,000  down. 
L.P.  Likely,  Box  431.  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla.— 3.i7;il. 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  \V.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  111. — 60187 

WEEKLY  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  in 
Texas,  city  of  3,500  with  lots  of  indus¬ 
try.  Netting  over  $1,000  monthly.  No 
com|)etition.  Good  equipment.  $12,000 
cash.  Box  1250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

('.■\LIFORNIA  mount.ain  weekly,  legal 
paper,  gro.ssing  $r2-M  :  cash  price  $6-M. 
Box  1246.  hklitor  &  Publisher. 

SEACOAST  WEEKLY,  OFFSET,  gross¬ 
ing  $80,000;  $10,000  down — permissive 
terms.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Drive,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif. — 92806. 


DISLIKE  COMPETITION?  It  doesn’t 
e.xist  here!  Zone  7  isolateri  county-seat 
weekly  grossing  $41,000  and  growing 
right  along.  $10,000  down  handles. 
Write  fully,  please.  DI.'VL.  1503  Naz¬ 
areth.  Kakunazoo,  Mich. — 49001. 

OWNER'S  DESIRE  TO  RETIRE  pro¬ 
duces  oiH>rtunity  to  acquire  Area  3 
daily  serving  thriving  industrial  and 
resort  area.  $50,000  flown — long  payout. 
W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. — 20001. 


NK^  SPAFKK.S  WANTED 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SLOW  DOWN 
ami  take  It  easy?  We  have  the  prosi^ec- 
tive  buyer  for  your  daily  or  weekiv. 
Bill  King  Associates.  2025  Foothills 
Kd..  Golden.  Colo.*  80101. 


NEMSI’APEK  SEKVIUES 

^^Tkatlres^vai^^ 

DO  IT  YOURSELF— "Eills  an  imiair- 
tant  need,  dealing  with  any  subject 
you'd  care  to  mention  about  home 
maintenance  .  .  .  illustrated  with  line 
drawings  marketl  to  corresifond  with 
instructions  .  .  .”  says  Metro  eastern 
paifer.  Example,  cost  from  R.  Karch. 
RD  3,  Dillsburg,  Pa.— 17019. 

WEEKLY  FOOD  FEATURE 
Entertaining  essays  on  food  subjects 
plus  terrific  recipes.  Now  in  paifers 
with  2,000  to  250,000  circulation.  Free 
samples.  .Sandjil  anti  Pritch  English, 
624  Texas  Circle,  Tuscon,  Ariz. — 
s.')71I. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NewspaiJer  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


PRESS-TmE  AVAILABLE 

NEW  OFFSET  4-UNIT  COTTRELL 
(V-15A);  color  accepted;  broad  sheet 
or  tabloid.  Contact  Mr.  Marshall,  Free¬ 
hold  Transcript,  Freehold.  N.J. — 07728. 
(201)  462-3530. 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders 
capable  of  printing  24  standard  and 
48  tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Ready  early  in  September.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  766-3060.  Recorder  Pub  Co., 
Bernardsville,  N.J. — 07924. 

NEW  WEB  OFFSET  PLANT  in  Brook- 
lyn,  near  Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge, 
has  prime  printing  time  available: 
tyi>esetting,  art,  etc.,  tabloids,  shop- 
I)ers,  penny-savers.  Inquiries  invited. 
Pearl  Ptg.  Co..  2769  W.  1.5th  St., 
Brwklyn,  N.Y.-  11224.  (212)  284-8511. 


MACHINERY  &  SLPPLIES 
COMPLETE  PLAyr 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  letterpress 
daily  newspaper  plant 

Includes:  8  typesetting  machines, 
Elrod,  Ludlow,  24-page  Duplex 
Tubular  press,  all  accessory  equip¬ 
ment.  All  excellent  condition. 
Contact; 

A.  V.  Lund 

DIXON  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 

Dixon,  Illinois — 61021 
Ph:  (815)  284-2222 


COMPOSiyC  EOOM 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters— Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  (Tierry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wl.se..  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010 

ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes— I  nterty  pes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
ISe  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10907 


NEW  COMPUGRAPHIC  MACHINES 
available  on  our  leases  or  easy  pay  con¬ 
tracts.  We  stock  supplies  for  cold-type 
composing  machines.  National  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Box  29,  Berlin, 
Wise.— 54923_or  1 8  W.  22nd.  N.Y.C. 

JUSTOWRITERS — on  service  contract: 
2  Recorders  (1 — JU-AA);  1  Reproducer 
(8-pt.  Humbolt) :  also  Morisawa  201 
Electra  with  6  fonts.  Contact:  Wm.  Mc¬ 
Adams,  Jersey  County  Printing  Co.,  619 
So.  South,  Jerseyville.  Ill.— 62052.  (AC 
618)  49^-2J.5L _ 

FOR  SALE:  Complete  straight  matter 
and  classified  composing  system.  4  PWJ 
Friden  Recorders  and  6  Reproducers. 
(4  9-pt.  and  2  7-pt.)  with  a  tape  merger 
for  classified  up-dating.  All  machines 
under  maintenance  contract;  3  years 
old.  Price  for  complete  system,  with 
machine  stands  (with  tight  tape  con¬ 
trols) — $13,600.  Contact  W.  R.  Stabler, 
P.O.  Box  150,  Napa,  Calif. — 94558. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

LINOTYPES— Model  8,  #22992  :  Model 
U,  #60895;  Model  L.  #2421;  Nelson 
Model  8  saw,  Nolan  router,  Hammond 
5  col.  caster ;  Mentcree  folder,  36x48, 
#3277;  Country  Campbell,  4-pay:e 
press;  jralleys,  lino  mats,  type  and 
metal.  Will  sacrifice.  Call  or  write 
l>avid  Clymer,  El  Dorado,  Kansas, 
Times. 

COM  ETS-COM  ETS-COM  ETS 

Yes,  we  have  several  (rood  "300  series” 
Linotype  Comets.  Low  price!  Immedi¬ 
ate  delivery !  For  full  details,  write  or 
call : 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


A  REAL  BARGAIN! 

Like  new,  factory-reconditioned  Alpha- 
type  Photocomposition  Blquipment. 
Complete  unit  includinir  2  Paper  Tape 
Inputs.  Counters,  Translator,  Record¬ 
er.  Tab,  Merfre,  Printout,  and  34 
Fonts.  Small  down  payment  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  low  interest  monthly  lease  pav- 
ments.  (608)  8.36-6.66.">.  VEC,  Inc.,  Mad¬ 
ison,  W'isc. — 5.3701. 

•MODEL  30  LINOTYPE.  S#70.700.  e’ec- 
trie  pot.  hydraquadder.  6  molds,  saw. 
blower,  mats,  i'ee  running.  Sacrifice. 
K.  H.  Richey  Co..  1417  Georjria  St.. 
IS)S  Aneeles.  ('alif.-  90015.  Ph :  (213) 
748-.', 954. 

MATTING  8.5.t00  LINE  Halftones? 
You  can  with  im. Duralumin  Base.  Ask 
■lack  MiHire.  R/l.  Medina.  Ohio- -44256. 


r4ACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

FOR  SALE:  PHOTON  department  in¬ 
cludes  one  model  200-A  anil  one  model 
200-B.,  5  discs  and  style  cards,  spare 
parts,  manuals,  miscellaneous  included. 
Machines  have  been  well  maintained. 
Box  1248,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

mTterlmTf^  sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
es’  Suppiv  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 

MTsT^llANEOufMAC^^ 

The  entire  composing  room,  press  and 
stereotyping  equipment  (including  Id- 
poge  Goss  Tubular  press)  of  The  Daily 
Astorian.  is  offered  for  sale.  Available 
in  September. 

The  equipment  has  been  well  main¬ 
tained:  sec  in  operation,  including  5 
Lino,  and  Intertvnes.  Comet  with  hi- 
sneed  ITS  unit.  Elrod,  Hammond  saws. 
Photo-Lathe,  turtles,  and  all  necessary 
equipment  to  publish  a  modern  dally 
newspaper.  Terms. 

THE  DAILY  ASTORIAN 
P.O.  Box  210.  Astoria.  Orett. — 97103 
Ph:  (.503)  32.5-3211 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MISCELLANEOVS  MACHINERY 

VANDERCOCK  PROOF  PRESS  in 
very  sfood  condition.  SP20.  S#  AC11.5- 
60-1  ;  also  Morisawa  MC-102.  S#  12191. 
Can  be  seen  at  Housatonic  Valley  Pub. 
Co..  11  Boardman  Terrace.  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. — 06776:  or  call  Bob  Bar- 
raclough  (203)  354-2261.  for  particu¬ 
lars. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Itanted^^o^bvy 

GOOD  TYPE  WHEaaS  for  ATF  KD84 
Photo  Type  Setter,  60,  72,  84-pt.  News- 
Bulletin,  Brookfield.  Mo. — 64628. 


WANTED:  CLINE  Pedestal  Reel,  dou- 
ble  width  with  tension.  Jim  Ciwper, 
Salina,  Journal,  Salina,  Kans.— 67401. 
(AC  913)  TA  3-6363. 


CLASSIFIED 

Adverthing  Rate.* 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED” 
(Poyoble  with  order  I 


[  FOR  SAIyE:  Johnstone  .Splicer  Winder 
i  with  floor  stand  mill  roll,  7*/6  HP  re- 
liance  drive:  orood  operating  condition: 

'  original  cost  $8,400:  make  offer.  W.  I.. 
Swartx,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc..  8 
W.  King  St.,  Lancaster.  Pa. — 17604. 
;  Ph:  (717)  397-6251 


d-weeks 

3-weeks 

2-weeks 

1-week 


Sl.OO  per  line,  per  Issue 
Sl.lO  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.30  per  line. 


Count  fire  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
INo  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IPemiffonce  should  aeeompany  clas~ 
tided  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  hat  been  ee- 

tabllshed.l 

A-weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

$1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 
2-weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1  $1.80  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  exbo. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line— $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
os  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plato  2-7050 


KENRO  V-1R  CAMERA  with  quartr.  I 
lights — 23  X  17  ropylxiard — 1414  x  IS  ! 
v.qnuum  bark.  NuArr  flir-tou  ulatr-  , 
m.aknr — 31  x  97.  Inquire:  Brllr  Plainn 
Vnlon.  Brl’e  Plaine,  Iowa  5220S.  (319) 
444-2.520. 

INTERTl'PE  MONARCH’S,  S#  28889 
and  28928,  with  TOTT75  operating  units, 
Shaffstall  doctors,  electric  pots. 

G-4  TNTER’TS’PE.  R#  30755.  "  ith  six 
pocket  mold  disk,  quadder,  Mohr  saw, 
electric  pot.  good  selection  of  mats. 

C.4  TNTERTYPE.  R#  3.5129.  with  Rtar 
ouadder.  four  pocket  disk  and  mats. 
Really  top  condition. 

MODEL  35  LINOTYPE.  R#  72012. 
with  six  pocket  disk,  quadder,  saw, 
electric  pot. 

MODEL  M  LTTYLOW,  R#  16481.  with 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FTLEE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

^^^PRESSES&^ACmNERY^ 

The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaoer 
Presses  in  the  U.S. 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED 

Available  ThrouqH:  i 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  I  720  Cherrv  Street 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Call  for  Defails 

FOR  SALE— AUG.  25.  1  =  70 

NEWS  KING 

I’nits,  fi  Roll  Stands,  2  Color  Kinp 
Ff)ld»*rs.  Sale  will  l>e  hold  at  Tnt'  Vnllev- 
hrfKik  Ave..  Lyndhiirst,  N.J.  Can  lio 
ins|H*cted.  For  fiirtho*'  ’«^ormati«»n  rail 

fr>16) 

O  F  F  S  E  T 
SAVE  $2:>0,000 

Porfoct  small  daily  or  wooklv  ofTsot 


HELP  WANTED 
.4DMINISTRATIVE 

ASRIRTANT  CREDIT  MANAGER 
Ran  Francisco  Bay  Area  location.  .Ad¬ 
vertising  credit  and  collections  experi¬ 
ence  require*!.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Rend  resume  including 
sa'ary  history  to  Box  1105.  EVlitor  & 
Publisher. 


Iv-frigerrHon  cooling  ’system,  gas  pot.  1  «)meone  who  needs  large 


12-pt.,  221'.  pm  mold.  Ludlow  mat  cab¬ 
inets.  300  fonts  Lndlow  mats. 
PREMIER  ROTARY  plate  shavers. 
HAMMOND  Glider  saws — Routers 
12  X  IS  PHOTO-LATHE 
HAMMOND  Model  R-8C  plate  shaver 
IVritr  for  full  details 
prices  reduced! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  Rt.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

Entire  Composina  Room.  Stereo.  Press 
mu.st  be  liauidafed  at  once.  Puilding 
being  demolished  new  p'gnt  converted 
to  offset,  gnv  offers  entertgined. 
INTERTYPE  G4’s  and  C4’s 
EI.EKTRON 
COMETS 

UNOTA'PES  35.  33.  1 1 
COMPLETE  ACfTESSORIES,  sets  of 
type,  extra  magazines 
LUDLOW  with  many,  m.any  fonts  of 
type 

MONOTYPE  Strip  Caster  with  molds 
ASSORTED  HAMILTON  Storage 
Dumps  and  Cabinets 
DUMP  TRUCKS 

.STEREO  EQUIPMENT:  H.ammond 
Easy  Kaster 

HOE  Flat  Saw  Trimmer 
PREMIER  Rotary  Flat  Shaver  Sta-Hi 
PRESS:  4  units  Hoe  ”Z”  type  complete 
with  2-GE  60  HP  motors.  Printing 
excellent  product  54.000  dail.v  at  22,000 
per  hour  siveeds. 

Coll  Joe  Hart.  John  DeRosa  or  Harold 
Poole  for  information.  Phone  (803) 
i  582-4511  or  write:  .Spartanburg  Herald- 
\  Journal.  P.O.  Pox  1657.  Spartanburg. 
South  Carolina  20301.  IVe  will  mail  you 
'I  complete  detailed  li.<:tlng. 


luige  e.apacitv  and  has  a  smart  press 
erew.  One-of-a-kind  press:  32-straight. 
64-page  colleet.  30,000  per  hour 
straight,  23-9/16"  rut-off. 

Onl.v  someone  who  wants  a  tremen- 
d'.us  bargain  and  has  a  crew  eapahle 
of  some  press  engineering  (like  adding 
angle  bars  and  ro’l  stands)  should  re- 
S|»ond.  (312)  586-8800.  extension  241. 


HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  1 19-54): 
9  units  with  full  color,  .\vailalde  1971. 


2  SCOTT  Press  Units,  22''i"  with  reels 
&  pasters. 


C-H  Newspaiaw  Conveyor, 
complete.  Immediate  delivery. 


3  CLINE  dfeLS  &  P\.8:TEI{.8.  .,,’uni- 
nar-mounte<l. 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
STA-HI  MASTE3?  FORMERS 


BEN  .SHITMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


INDIVIDUAL.  OR  COUPLE,  take  full 
charge  of  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper. 
Must  handle  editorial,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation.  Salaryd-  profit-sharing.  Al>- 
sentee  owner.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Box  1215,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

MEAD  OF  GROUP  neevls  assistant  with 
managerial  experience  to  help  resolve 
proldems  and  plan  for  expansion.  GcsmI 
salary,  future  and  pleasant  I'ving  con¬ 
ditions.  Box  1282,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

I 

,  inVERTISIMG  COPYW  HITiyCr 

AD  ACENCY  COPYWRITER  for  ,ns- 
siirnment  on  newspaper  account  served 
by  njrency.  Reekinp:  soasone<l  and  promo¬ 
tion  writer  with  experience  in  trade 
journal,  diect  mail,  collateral  ma¬ 
terials:  knowledpe  of  market  research, 
statistical  data  helpful.  We  are  a  4-A 
agency.  Pacific  Northwest.  If  inter¬ 
ested.  send  complete  resume  includini? 
present  salay.  Strict  confidence  re- 
•-rnrdinjr  your  inquiry.  Box  1161,  E4rjlor 
A'  Publisher. 


CIRClLATlOy 

CITfCULATTON  SUPERVISORS 
FRONT  RUNNERS  ONLYt 
Join  the  No.  1  newspaper  in  one  of 
.Nmerica’s  largest  markets.  We  have 
opportunities  for  professional  Home  De¬ 
livery  circulation  supervisors  who  want 
the  satisfaction  of  beinp  first  and  who 
can  accept  the  challenge  of  staying 
there.  We  want  decisive,  self-starting, 
snles-mindfHl  ind  viduals  who  can  do  a 
job  motivating  adult  district  manager 
personnel.  These  positions  offer  excel¬ 
lent  starting  salary,  company  car.  lib¬ 
eral  employee  benefits,  plus  an  unex¬ 
celled  chance  to  learn  and  demonstrate 
I  ability.  Send  letter,  complete  resume 
plus  8alar\'  requirements  to  Box  1144, 

I  >>lltor  &  Publisher. 

I  AGGRESSIVE.  BRIGHT  young  person 
I  with  ideas  and  initiative  needed  to  build 
the  circulation  of  a  growing  group  of 
weeklies  in  Northern  Delaw’are.  Circu¬ 
lation  experience  counts  heavy  hut  not 
absolutely  essential.  We  arc  interested 
in  a/»t?on.  WEEKLY  POST.  P.O.  Box 
150.  Newark,  Dela. — 19711. 


AVOOD  Cosmopolitan  Rotary  LP  with 
intrasertor  (19.y0>.  Call  Tim  t*cker 
(614>  226-6711  for  details. 


WANTED  TO  RIY 

DOES  ANYONE  MAKE  A  NEWSBOX 
which  distributes  only  one  paper  at  a 
time?  I  need  sever"!  dozen.  Please  send 
information  to  W.  Boehlke.  Dist.qnt 
Drummer.  420  South  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.— 19147. 


LET'S  GET  TOGETHER 

I've  got  a  job  for  an  eM>erience<l  eir- 
eiilation  manager,  and  you've  always 
wante<l  to  run  your  own  department; 
accept  a  challenge:  make  a  move.  etc. 
I  can  offer  you  a  liberal  starting  sal- 
ar.v.  fringes,  unlimited  opportunity  to 
advance  here  and  in  group  operation. 
What  can  you  offer  me?  lAiIl  resume  to: 
Publisher,  The  Palladium-Times.  Os¬ 
wego,  N.Y. — 13126.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential. 


GOSS  COMMITNITY 
4  Units  -good  condition. 

BOX  1252.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


nRGULATION  MANAGER  for  large 
circulation  county  weekly — Zone  5,  Pre¬ 
fer  experience  in  voluntary  pay  carrier 
delivery  system  and  in  organizing  adult 
motor  route  group.  Good  salary  plus 
bonus  and  fringes.  Write  complete 
background,  nualifications.  Box  12.30, 
Eklitor  &  Pablisher. 

ASSLSTANT  CM.  medium-size  M-E-&S. 
Opportunity  to  become  manager  quick¬ 
ly.  Tell  all  in  first  'etter  including  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  1205,  Exlitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  August  22.  10" 
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Positions  Avsilable 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


(IKCLLATION 

CIKCi;i^\TION  MANAGER  for  Sun- 
duy-only  whoBe  competitive  hardBliips 
are  uiiegualed  by  its  opportuniLies.  Ke* 
UuireB  ifreut  skill  and  ener^^y.  Box  119S» 
Kditur  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  (;.r>UO 
six^duy  daily.  Permanent.  Gootl  work- 
ini;  conditions.  Little  Merchant  Plan. 
Write  telliny;  what  you  can  do,  exi»eri- 
ence.  salary  requirements.  Ed,  Liver¬ 
more.  Box  SOI,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

73101. 

MAJOR  DAILY — Numl>er  One  in  the 
natioirs  lai'i^est  metroiK>!iUm  area  • 
neeils  a  circulation  pro  to  help  maii- 
ajfe  the  larifest  Home  Delivery  stall’ 
of  any  daily  newspajier  anywhere. 
You’ll  have  a  team  of  neighborhood 
district  manager  iiersonnel  workiiii;  for 
you.  The  chance  to  l>e  with  a  leader. 
Excellent  fringes.  Good  salary.  You’ll 
Ket  a  company  car  plus  all  the  >;rowtli 
opixjrtunily  you’re  seeking.  Send  us  a  ; 
letter  plus  a  complete  resume  statim; 
salary  requirements.  Box  1262,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

SALESMAN  (to  manager  in  3  to  6 
months)  ;  small  oaily — Zone  2,  We’re 
ready  and  need  to  move  quickly  with 
the  right  person!  Is  it  you?  Tell  us 
why  you  deserve  this  opportunity  to 
Box  1212,  Editor  &  Publisher,  BUT 
HURRY! 


Classified  Professional 

Start  At  $20,000  Annually 

The  man  we  are  seeking  will  spend 
a  year  or  two  studying  and  working 
in  all  phases  of  our  classified  uper> 
ation  before  he  is  appointed  CAM — 
if  he  is  the  right  man. 

Meanwhile,  his  earnings  will  have 
increased  substantially  along  the 
way.  The  man  we  want  is  probably 
a  highly  successful  assistant  CAM  or 
street  staff  or  phone  room  sales  man¬ 
ager  on  a  large  newspaper.  Possibly, 
he  is  a  CAM  who  aspires  to  one  of 
the  most  challenging  and  rewarding 
classified  opportunities  in  America. 

In  any  event,  he  must  be  thorough¬ 
ly  competent  in  all  phases  of  classi¬ 
fied  including  forms  flow,  mechanical, 
accounting,  and  credit  systems.  He 
also  must  be  strongly  sales-oriented, 
a  good  organizer  and  a  successful 
motivator. 

If  you  believe  you  are  ready  to 
make  your  last  move  and  take  over 
one  of  the  largest,  most  well  r^arded 
operations  in  America,  write  in  con¬ 
fidence  for  an  interview,  Our  staff  is 
aware  of  this  opportunity. 

Box  1241,  Editor  &  Publisher 


DISHLAY  ADVERTISIISG 

CALIFORNIA  CALLS 
Display  sales  post  for  aggressive,  ex- 
lierienced  person  who  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  growing  market.  Salary,  auto 
expense  and  bonus  plan.  11,000  ABC 
Monday  through  Friday,  located  only 
30-minutes  from  San  Francisco  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Diablo  Valley.  Fantastic  climate. 
Send  resume  or  c^l  Bill  Hexner,  Con¬ 
cord  Transcript,  Concord.  Calif. — 94520;  I 
(AC  415)  682-6440. 

MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
Excellent  challenge  for  a  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  to  assume  complete  advertis¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  our  36.000  cir¬ 
culation  satellite  operation. 

Excellent  salary,  incentive  plan,  and 
employee  benefits. 

If  you  feel  you  are  qualified  by  exper¬ 
ience,  management  know-how  and  with 
a  tremendous  desire  to  succeed,  send 
comprehensive  resume  to  John  W. 
Roell.  Retail  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Tampa  Tribune  and  Times,  P.O.  Box 
191,  Tampa.  Fla.— 33601. 

Also— immediate  opening  for  creative 
retail  advertising  salesman  for  our 
Tampa  office. 

EDITOR  3C  PUBLISHER 


DISFLAY  ADVERTISIISG 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Sun- 
liay-only,  hiifhly  competitive  market  in 
beautiful  surruundint^s.  Under  young 
luonagemeiii.  Needed:  guts,  ingenuity 
iiiid  enjoyment  ot  continual  battle. 
Box  12oU,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN— looking  lor  a 
ciiulleiiKe?  A  good  chance  to  move  up? 
No  bed  oi  i'o:»es — competitive  situation 
— but  a  real  opportunity  lor  a  produc¬ 
ing  professional.  Zone  2  daily.  Box 
1240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  OK  NATION’S  OLDEST  weeklies 
in  pru^|H*rous  business  area  of  1-mil¬ 
lion  resuleiils.  No  competitor  in  our 
Held.  Paid  circulation  is  05%  ol  po¬ 
tential.  Previous  full-time  advertising 
'  manager  grossed  more  than  $300  tier 
;  Week.  State  references,  experience, 
I  when  available,  salary  and/or  com¬ 
mission  reiiuired.  Replies  confidential. 
Bo.x  1211.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UO-OP  ADVERTISING  MANAGP:K 
(.'o-oidinalor,  aggressive,  ex|)erienced ; 
over  50.000  circulation.  Incentives,  re¬ 
tirement,  etc.  Box  126S,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisher.  ! 

RAPID  GROWTH  OF  DAILY  needs 
an  ad  director  geared  to  planning  and 
directing  personnel.  Must  have  out¬ 
standing  record.  Sa’ary  and  bonus  for 
(|ua)iHe<l  person.  Give  record  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  127j<.  Eiiitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER/REPORTER/EDITOR  for  in¬ 
ternational  trade  union  publications. 
Seek  individual  to  produce  offset  newa- 
liaper  from  idea  to  finished  product. 
Must  know  layout,  art  and  photo  dis¬ 
play.  Labor-orientation  a  plus,  but  not 
required.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Salary  negotiable;  excellent  fringes. 
Bu.x  1142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  WRITER 
•An  experienced  and  responsible  person 
is  needed  to  write  fresh,  interpretative 
editorials.  The  person  we  seek  must  be 
willing  to  mix  with  people  to  dig  out 
and  untangle  the  issues.  Our  progres¬ 
sive  6-day  afternoon  offset  paper  with 
15,UOO-plus  circulation  is  located  in 
Zone  4.  If  you  seek  our  challenge,  send 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DBSK  MAN 

i  '  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
We’re  seeking  someone  for  the  copy 
desk  who  is  attentive  to  detail,  inquisi¬ 
tive  and  takes  pride  in  producing  a 
good-looking,  readable  page:  you  don’t 
have  to  have  a  lot  of  experience.  Our 
evening  daily  is  offset — has  21,000  cir¬ 
culation — and  in  1969  won  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  first  award  for 
I  general  excellence.  W’e’ve  started  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  building.  Our  com- 
I  munity  is  an  attractive  one.  30-miles 
i  north  of  San  Diego,  and  only  a  short 
d'stance  from  the  ocean.  Contact  Ron 
Kenney.  Daily  Times-Advocate.  P.O. 
I  Hiix  1477.  Escondido,  Calif. — 92025.  Ph  : 
!  (7141  745-6611. 


REPORTERS 

AND 

DESKMEN 

Whether  you’re  a  skilled  profes¬ 
sional.  or  just  have  the  desire  and 
ability  to  be  one.  there  may  be  an 
exciting,  rewarding  opportunity  for 
you  on  one  of  I.ee’s  16  daily  news¬ 
papers — from  Wise,  to  Oreg. 

Progressive  pay  policy  and  excel¬ 
lent  fringes,  too!  Send  resume  to; 

Co'‘Dorate  Personnel  Office 

LEE  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

130  East  2nd  Street 
Davennort.  Iowa — 52801 

SPORTS  WRITER:  some  general  re¬ 
porting;  knowletige  photography  help¬ 
ful.  Five-day  afternoon  paiier;  offset. 
Congenial  staff.  Good  salary,  fringes. 
City  of  8.00(1.  Need  Sept.  1.  Daily 
Journal,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. — 58301. 

for  .August  22,  1970 


EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  for  college  town  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Paper  closely  associated  wiin 
deiea  College.  Position  open  December 
19iu.  Circulation;  2,800:  income:  $50,- 
000  annually.  Editorial  policy  includes: 
constructive  attitude  tor  community 
weltare,  concern  for  the  dignity  of 
persons,  recognition  of  significant  is¬ 
sues  and  the  Christian  humanitarian  . 
points  of  view.  Send  resume  to  Karl  E.  i 
Warming.  Berea  Pub.  Co..  Berea,  Ky. — 
40403. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR,  small 
N.J.  daily.  Emphasis  on  area  sports 
desk  work,  including  all  phases,  and 
column.  Good  salary,  benefits,  working 
conditions.  Growing  area  and  paiier. 
State  full  particulars  first  letter  and 
give  availability  for  interview.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  1218,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  -Full  responsibility  for  editor¬ 
ial  prorluct  that  will  build  circulation 
for  Oregon  semi-weekly.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  to  manage  editorial  staff,  di¬ 
rect  layout  and  prorluce  local  editorial 
page.  Ideal  environment ;  choose  moun¬ 
tain  or  lieach  recreation  1-hour  away. 
'This  is  an  unusual  weekly  opportunity. 
Salary,  fringes  and  growing  newspaper 
group  assures  an  excellent  future  for 
a  giKxl  iiroducer.  Write  Box  1239.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  sub¬ 
urban  daily  needs  accurate,  fast,  dedi¬ 
cated  professional,  combination  news 
editor-slot  man.  Must  be  imaginative. 
Good  starting  sa  ary  in  growing  oi- 
j  ganization.  Write  Box  1220,  Editor  & 
'  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE.  AWARD-WINNING 
6-day  p.m.  offset  newspaper  in  northern 
Illinois  seeking  experienced  reporter 
for  general  assignment  now,  assistant 
I  news  editor’s  slot  in  near  future.  Must 
be  strong  on  local  government,  in-depth 
reporting.  Good  pay,  responsibility  anil 
opportunity,  and  fringes.  Write  Box 
1020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EUITOR 

In  a  rut  on  the  beat'!  If  you  have 
realistic  news  exiierience,  move  up  to 
valuable  desk  and  make-up  experience 
with  modern,  wide-a-wake  evening 
daily.  32,000  circulation.  Job  offers  op- 
IKirtunity  to  participate  in  news  de¬ 
cisions.  picture  selection,  make-up. 
work  with  comjietent.  congenial  staff. 
Excellent  starting  salary,  outstanding 
extras,  promotion  opportunity.  Tell  all 
about  self  in  letter  to:  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Daily  Journal,  Kankakee.  Ill.  — 
60901. 


j  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 
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HKLP  AM  KI) 

STATE  EDITOK— A.M.  over  50,000: 
Sl'^O  to  start:  retirement — all  lienefits 
include<i.  Box  1:^80,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

K'DITOK:  In-house  newspjiper;  3  to  o 
years’  journalism  backjrround  plus 
ability  to  motivate  staff.  Saiar>’  to  $9M 
plus  unusual  fringe  l>enefits.  Start  im- 
me<liately.  Send  resume  and  salary 
re<iui»*ements  to  Box  126o,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALEM  (OHIO)  NEWS  neetls  straight 
news  reporter  interesteil  in  a<lvance- 
i  ment,  good  future  in  ideal  community. 
Write  K.  L.  Dean,  Editor, 

SPORTS  ANi)^  1^'ature Writer 

New  England  university  neeils  an  en¬ 
ergetic  young  reporter  to  prepare 
siK)rts  and  feature  copy.  Journalism 
!  background  preferred.  Salary  to  $8M. 
Fringe  l)enefits  include  free  tuition 
program.  Send  resume  to  Box  1360, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  HAWK — Heavy  magazine  ex- 
lK*rience.  First-class  ojierator  only. 
Imm^iate.  Box  1274,  Fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR;  OITset  daily-weekly 
in  Zone  4  wants  a  news  editor  to 
•luickly  step  up  to  managing  editor 
in  small  city  90-minutes  from  the 
bright  lights,  big  city.  You  work — 
we  pay.  We  want  dei>endability,  con¬ 
scientiously  applie<l  energy,  de<lication. 
and  some  Uilent:  YOU  (lET  $125.00  per 
week  plus  ex|)ense  allowance  to  start, 
vacation  and  profit-sharing  after^  year’s 
service,  group  insurance  participation 
other  g(M»d  Umefits.  Age  is  not  im- 
l>ortant :  maturity  is.  ^  When  we  find 
the  right  |K*rson.  we’ll  pay  half  of 
moving  ex|>ense.  We’re  in  a  hurry  be¬ 
cause  tire<l  publisher  is  currently  work¬ 
ing  three  desks!  W  rite  to<lay  Box  12*>4, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FARM  AND  AREA  EDITOR  for  alert, 
9,000  p.m.  cireulation  Southwest  Ne¬ 
braska  daily.  G<mx1  pay  and  benefits, 
including  profit-sharing.  New  offset 
plant.  Excellent  community  with  top 
outdoor  recreation.  McC/ook  (Nebr.) 
Daily  (oizette. 


ASSISTANT  (  ITY  EDITOR 
Award-winning  60,000  p.m.  in  N.  Y. 
metrofK>litan  area  nee<ls  strong  No.  2 
indivniual  on  city  desk.  Sharp  pencil, 
flair  for  layouts  are  musts.  G<km1  pay — 
top  lienefits.  Box  1270,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EASTERN  MASSACHUSETT.S  .30.000 
daily  nee<ls  young  political  writer  who 
can  handle  City  Hall  as  well  as  cam¬ 
paigns:  a’so  a  sports  writer  w’ho  can 
give  us  a  column  as  well  as  some  bright 
eoverage  of  high  school  si#orts  on  up. 
Our  working  con<litions  are  among  the 
l>est  for  our  size.  Contact  James  M. 
Shea.  E4litor,  Salem  Evening  News, 
Salem.  Mass. — 01970. 


SPORTS  WRITER — W-Vve  I>een  look¬ 
ing  for  two  since  earl.v  Spring,  found 
only  one.  Recent  college  grad  or  with 
2-3  years*  experience  all  sjvorts  for 
a.m.  in  area  with  widening  horizons. 
Feature  heavy  si>orts  coverage  from 
little  leagues  to  pro  sports.  Extra 
l>enefits  establishe<I  pay  scale.  Ph :  C. 
Karmosky  (AC  703)  244-S421  collect. 


Ideas.  Judgment.  Organization.  Leader¬ 
ship.  All  in  an  ASSISTANT  CITY 
EDITOr4"  If  yoti  don’t  believe  there’s 
a  newspaper  that  really  expects  to 
find  such  a  person — and  satisfy  such 
an  individual — maybe  yot  should  drop 
us  a  line.  There  could  he  other  things 
about  us  you  wouldn't  dare  believe 
without  seeing.  James  M.  Milliken, 
Assistant  Managing  Edito,  The  Journal 
Herald,  Dayton,  Ohio— 45401. 


WTRE  EDITOR 

For  ability,  snappy  heads — $200  week¬ 
ly.  Free  fringe  benefits.  Southeast,  Box 
1275,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


MAINTENANCE  MAN 

$14,000-A-YEAR 

T(»  maintain  Photon  .*i60  anti  71-»,  CX 
roadors,  HRPK  lainthers,  koyltoanls 
and  other  relateti  electronic  ami  me¬ 
chanical  etiuipment.  Send  resume  to 
Mr.  Javit.  Observer  Newspai>ers,  Inc., 
271  S.  Main  St.,  IMyinoulh,  Michigan — 
4M70. 


MAKKKTIXilA— 

NATIOX.VI,  SUXrtRX  M.VXUKACTURER. 
selling  all  levels  liy  liirect  mail,  tele¬ 
phone.  etc.,  has  opportunity  and  good 
starting  rate  for  aml>itious  marketeer. 
Kxiterience  and  etlucation  plus  aptitmle 
asset.  Locate  in  N.Y..  Ohio.  Ky..  .\rk., 
or  Calif.  Box  1272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELL 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLV.XNIA— all 
types.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newsp^aper 
Publishers*  Associatit>n,  2717  N.  Front 
St..  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 


OFFSET  PERSOyyEL 

SMALL  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  off¬ 
set  daily  needs  experienced  photocom¬ 
position  keyboard  operator  to  operate 
and  supervise  operation  of  Superquick 
and  supervise  ad  and  page  paste-up. 
Chance  for  pomotion  to  shop  foreman 
if  proven  worth  and  has  experience  on 
web  press  and  darkroom.  Write  Box 
1051,  Edito  &  Publisher. _ 

OFFSET  COMPOSITION  FOREM,\N 
for  newspaper  printing  plant  in  Brook- 
J  lyn.  Must  know  mark-up.  paste-up.  and 
I  page  make-up.  'Volume  ad  production 
with  Hi-Liners  and  MT/SC.  At  least  3 
years'  supervisory  experience.  Non¬ 
union.  Box  I05S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  DEP.XRTMENT  FOREMAN  possibility 
for  the  right  offset  stripi)er-cameraman 
for  4-color  and  B/W  work  of  excellent 
quality.  Commercial  plant  in  beautiful 
university  community.  News-Review 
:  Pub.  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho — 83843. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— a  ‘take 
charge'  individual — for  offset  daily  with 
outside  printing  work.  Top  credentials 
needed.  Starting  range:  $15-$20,000. 
Good  future  with  fast-growing  company 
— Zone  2.  Box  1225.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPERATORS— MACHINISTS 


;  OPEffl.\TOR  with  floor  experience:  old. 
I  established  6-person  job  shop:  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. — 
1  88201. 


REPORTER  for  small  .5-day  offset 
<lail.v:  camera-darkroom  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Healthful  climate:  mountains; 
summer,  winter  recreation;  no  big-city 
crimes.  Pay  was  $90  week  plus  I>ene- 
fits.  Send  resume,  salary  needs.  Mon- 
tro.se  (Colo.  81401)  Press. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGR,\PHER  for 
news,  features.  Challenging  suburban 
assignment.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  growing  area.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Experience  preferred;  will 
consider  trainee.  Call  collect  (703) 
244-8421  or  write;  The  Daily  Press. 
Newport  News,  Va.  23607.  Robert 
Marble. 


MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
Need  someone  exi>erienced  on  Elektron.s, 
Fairchild  tape  oi)eration.  regular  Lino¬ 
type  machines.  Ludlows.  etc.  This 
newspaper  offers  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  including  Blue  Cross,  Blue  .Shield, 
Major  Medical  coverage,  vacations  and 
other  advantages.  Union  or  eligible. 
Write  W.  Z.  Thompson.  General  Fore¬ 
man,  Lexington  Heral<l- Leader  Co., 
229-2.39  W.  Short  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 
40507. 


PHOTON  200  OPERATORS  and/or  713 
Technician  to  work  in  non-union  com¬ 
mercial  shop  in  large  metropolitan 
printing  center.  Box  1218,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WAXTED 
PRESSMEN-^T^EOTYPERS 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
New  England  daily;  30,000  circulation; 
letterpress.  Above-average  pay  and  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN.  Semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  and  commercial 
linnting.  Good  starting  salary  with 
fringe  benefits.  Nice  community  for 
family.  Bureau  County  Republican,  Inc. 
316  S.  Main,  Princeton,  III.  61356  ; 
Ph. :  (815)  872-1414. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  new 
weekly  offset  with  new  modern  cquii>- 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  1000,  Editor 
•k  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN/stereo 
combination  needed.  Good  company, 
ideal  community.  Scale:  $152.50  nights; 
37  %-hour  week ;  2  week's  vacation  alter 
1  year;  2  week's  sick  leave:  company 
participation  in  Group  Medical,  retire-  j 
ment,  loss  of  income  plans — other 
fringe  benefits.  (Contact  Wyoming  | 
Eagle-Tribune  Pressroom.  Cheyenne,  | 
Wyo.  82001.  Ph.:  (307)  634-3361;  or 
P.O.  Box  SOI. 


PRINTERS 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FORMEAN  | 
Medium-size  New  England  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  has  opening  lor  | 
composing  room  foreman  experienced 
in  hot  metal  oiieration  including  TTS;  j 
knowledge  of  photocomposition  and 
paste-up  desirable.  (Jood  salary  and  ! 
benefits.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  with  j 
solid  experience  in  cold-type  and  hot  I 
lead  composition,  paste-up  and  ability  ' 
to  expertly  organize  and  supervise 
i  growing  staff  on  an  award-winning 
daily  in  Southern  New  England.  The 
price  is  right  for  the  right  iierson ! 
Write  today  giving  all  details  to  Box 
999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  MAN.  experienced, 
for  6-day  18,600  circulation  afternoon  \ 

;  daily  located  in  SE  tri-state  district  of  | 

I  Ohio.  -Attractive  scale  with  fringe  ' 

!  lienefits  including  life  insurance,  hos-  ' 
I  pitalization,  etc.  37(j-hour,  5-day  week; 
all  daylight  situations ;  hot  metal.  Call 
or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  The  i 
.  Evening  Review,  Ea.st  Liverpool,  Ohio  ' 
I  — i3»26.  Ph.  (216)  .'585-454.5. 

OFFSET-LP  PRINTER  ;  darkroom  tech- 
;  nician.  Experienced.  .Ml  Ixmefils.  Write  ' 
for  interview.  Alan  Poe,  The  Fauquier  I 
j  Democrat.  Warrenton,  Va. — 22186.  | 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUenON  MANAGER 
$15,000-4- 

Morning-afternoon  combination  dailies, 
,  75,000  circulation,  in  Eastern  U.S. 
;  have  immediate  opening.  Prior  super- 
I  visory  experience  a  must.  We’re  mem- 
:  her  of  newspaper  group,  offering  ex¬ 
cellent  growth  potential.  Reply  to  Box 
'  1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTTION/ S.ALES — Weekly  recre¬ 
ational  newspaper — 115M,  ABC — in 
^  Pacific  Northwest  seeks  thoroughly  ex- 
Iierienced  full  charge  production  man- 
j  ager  to  sujiervise  comiiosition  through 
j  well  press ;  also  should  be  qualified  to 
price  and  sell  quality  4-color  press 
I  work.  Air-mail  resume  to  Stan  Jones, 
‘  Fishing  &  Hunting  News,  1200  Har- 
'  rison  St..  Seattle.  Wash. — 98109.  In- 
■  eludes  names  last  several  emiiloyers, 
3  husines  references.  Salary  open  plus 
incentive  pay  to  qualified  applicant. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ASSIST.ANT  TO  DIRECTOR 
OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
,  Ckillege  of  12,000  enrollment  has  open- 
i  ing  on  PR  staff  for  Chief  of  News 
i  Bureau  with  possibility  of  some  teach- 
I  ing  of  basic  journalism  courses.  Salary 
1  to  $7,000  for  qualified  person  with 
'  undergraduate  degree  and  some  prac- 
i  tical  experience;  $8,200  for  Master’s 
I  degree.  Nine-month  contract — Sept.  1, 
'  1970  to  May  31,  1971.  Write:  Dir.  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations.  C5entral  Missouri  State 
‘  College.  Warrensburg,  Mo. — 64093. 


POSITIO.NS  V)  ANTED 
_  ADMINISTRATiyiT^^ 

27-YEAR-OLD  MB.\  (Marketing)/ 
former  N.Y.  Times  rciiorter  seeks 
career  in  newspaper/publishing  man¬ 
agement.  Practical  business  experience 
as  assistant  to  presiilent  computer 
software  firm :  A/E  major  ad  agency. 
Marrii*!!;  military  obligation  complete. 
Box  1258,  Editor  &  Piilili.sher. 


(  I RCI  L AT iOy 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 20  years, 
carrier  promotions,  motor  routes,  home 
delivery  specialist;  low  carrier  turn¬ 
over,  and  increasing  circulation.  Prefer 
p.m.  paper — 25M  class — Zones  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7.  Box  1216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RESI^ONSIBILITY  WANTED -Prefer 
assistant's  job  on  medium  newspaper 
or  No.  3  on  large  in  Zone  8  or  9. 
2^,  marrieil,  11  years*  experience.  For 
complete  resume  write  Box  1273,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


20  YE.VRS’  managing  exi>erience,  all 
phases  circulation  and  promotion.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone  3.  preferably  N.C.  Box  1259, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DAILY/ WTiEKLIES: 
expert  on  sales  and  pronrotion ;  know 
ABC  rei>t>rts;  oi>eration  of  IBM;  little 
merchant ;  se<’ond  and  third  class  mail 
anil  voluntary-paid.  Box  1257,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


(’IRCULATION  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager.  19  years’  exijerience  dividetl 
among  3  newspapers  (large,  medium, 
small!.  Know  adult  and  lx)y  systems. 
No  drifter.  Desire  to  make  one  final 
move.  Prefer  East  hut  will  relocate, 
('onfidential.  B<»x  1281,  E4litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DATA  PROCFJSSING 


EXTF;N.8IVE  NEWSPAI'ER  and  com- 
piiter  experience;  esi>ecia!Iy  versed  in 
CRT.  Facsimile,  Data  Transmission, 
latest  computer  programming  tech- 
nioues.  Degree.  Box  1129,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADFERTISING 

SELF-ST  .ARTETl,  32,  with  a  dozen 
years  broad  experience  including  man¬ 
agement  and  staff  supervision.  Strong 
on  layout,  presentations,  special  pro¬ 
motions.  Relocate  Zone  5.  available  .30 
days  as  am  .presently  employed.  Re¬ 
sume  upon  roiuest.  Box  1255,  Bklitor 
&  Publi.sher. 


.ADVERTISING  SALES  or  classifie<l 
manager:  21  years’  experience.  49, 
married.  -Seeks  medium-size  paper. 
Southeast.  Box  1283,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WITH  LON(i-TIME  general  community 
newspaiier  l>ackground,  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager,  51,  of  high  volume  weekly  seeks 
relocation  on  good  weekly  or  small 
daily:  experience  in  both  midwest, 
eastern  Ohio.  14  years’  present  posi¬ 
tion.  (k)o<l.  workable  layout,  copy:  pro¬ 
duction  know-how.  Productive  record 
selling,  promotions.  Shared  past  week¬ 
ly  publisher  responsibilities.  Prefer 
.Area,s  2.  5.  Box  1261,  E<iitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURE  WRITER,  33.  family.  Eight 
years’  experience:  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  wire  service — nationally  publish- 
e<l.  Specialties :  Outdoors,  recreation, 
conservation,  ecology.  Box  1151,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  /  REPORTER: 
mature.  Experienced  on  dailies.  Em¬ 
ployed  on  trade  bi-weekly.  Seeks  assign¬ 
ments  in  Philadelphia-Delaware  Valley 
area.  Box  1127,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


TURF  AVRITER  wants  permanent  po¬ 
sition  as  such:  21  years’  news  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases.  Interested  more  In 
handicapping  than  in  betting.  Box 
1101,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 
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Positions  Wonted ... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

PRESSMEN—STEREOTYPERS 

KDITOR/REPORTER — Experience  wire 
service,  dailies,  specialty  papers.  Cap¬ 
able  any  spot,  reporting  or  desk.  Pre¬ 
fer  general  assignment.  Oood  on  news- 
features.  Located  Zone  8.  Box  1163, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  J-GRAD  looking  for  rei>orting 
si)ot  on  Zone  5  daily.  Talented,  respon¬ 
sible  and  really  to  listen.  Box  1171, 
E<litor  &  Publisher.  I 

KXPERIENCED  WRITER  —  speeches,  ' 
news  and  feature  stories — available  for 
part  or  full-time  assignments.  Box  1173, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  EXPERIENCED  theater/film 
critic  seeks  job  with  pajier,  magazine  in 
culturally-alive  area.  M.A.  in  E'nglish. 
Box  1179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR,  23,  seeks  reporting  or  ! 
desk  job  in  Colorado  or  Wyoming. 
Knows  photography.  Box  1178,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

DESKM.AN.  3.5.  with  me<lium  metro, 
is  looking  for  better  position  and  pay. 
Experience:  slot,  copy  erliting,  layout, 
makeup,  telegraph,  ^itorials.  Graduate 
degree.  Earning  $250  now.  Box  1209, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN,  35.  with 
12  years’  newspaper,  radio,  tv  experi¬ 
ence  in  Washington  wants  executive 
position  in  journalism  or  related  field  j 
that  will  use  talents  and  interest  as  i 
editor,  organizer,  administrator.  Knows 
Washington  and  knows  news  business. 
Excellent  background  and  crerlentials. 
Married,  family.  Ivy.  Master’s.  Box 
1232,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST  with  23  years’  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  to  relocate.  Any  editorial 
job — reporting,  desk,  photos.  Box  1235, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RESPONSIBLE  DESK  POSITION  with 
direction  of  staff  wanted.  Solid  exiier- 
ience.  $11,000.  Bo.x  1221,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WOMAN,  age  25,  J-grad,  seeks  writing  ' 
job—  Zones  3  or  4.  Experience  in  col¬ 
lege  jmblicity  and  desk  work.  Box  1219, 
ITditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  26M  daily  will  trade 
9  years’  desk,  writing  e.xperience  for 
challenging  opportunity  in  Zone  4. 
Sports,  feature-writing  preferred,  but 
will  consider  all.  Box  1214,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  3  years’  county  govern¬ 
ment  and  general  reporting.  Woman  J- 
grad  now  on  daily.  Zones  6-9.  Box 
1211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHWEST  EDITOR 
of  successful  semi-weekly  searches  for 
post  as  editor  of  small-to-medium  daily, 
also  in  western  states.  Experiencetl  as 
city  editor  of  small  daily.  Winner  of 
state-national  editorial  awards.  B.S.  in 
Business  Administration.  Box  1207,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNER’S  LUCK  is  needed  by 
Michigan  State  J-School  grad  in  find¬ 
ing  a  position  as  general  assignment 
reporter.  Member  of  Tbeta  Sigma  Phi 
and  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  21  years  old.  Available  Sept. 
20.  Box  1206.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER— experienced  in  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  politics,  urban  renewal — 
willing  to  relocate.  Box  1204,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  30,  seeks 
writing  slot  on  top-flight  metro  daily 
— Zones  1,  2,  or  9.  Box  1203,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  38,  de¬ 
sires  to  "break  in’’  on  copy  desk  in 
or  near  large  metropolitan  area.  Have 
done  a  little  copy  editing,  but  wish  to 
learn  it  full-time.  M.S.  Columbia  J- 
Schofd :  military  obligation  completed. 
Available  immediately!  Box  1202,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SLOT,  RIM,  SPORTS  or  feature  writ¬ 
ing:  11-year  veteran:  age  30.  Kerry 
Yencer,  1821  W.  74th  PI.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. — 46260. 

SPORTS  PUBLICIST,  28.  J-grad,  mar¬ 
ried,  seeks  to  return  to  field  as  sixjrts 
writer  or  editor.  Have  prep,  college, 
pro  coverage  experience.  Rudy  Martz- 
ke,  12431  Leigh  Lane,  Maryland  Hts., 
Mo.— 63043.  Ph:  (3141  434-4276. 

NEWSM.\N,  35.  MSJ,  seeks  well-pay¬ 
ing  writing,  editing  or  administrative 
position  (or  combination)  in  the  field 
of  international  affairs.  Experienced, 
traveled.  In  no  hurry.  Box  1197,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


.M.\N.\GING  EDITOR,  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor's  slot  small  western  paper:  1-raan 
staff  seeks  home.  Age  29.  J.  F.  Glenn, 
4380  25th  St.,  Sun  Francisco,  Calif.— 
91111. 


_ L.4:\C£ 

YOUR  MAN  IN  EUROPE 
U.S.  Correspondent  in  London  covers 
United  Kingdom,  Europe:  t)olitics, 
business,  EEC,  travel,  entertainment. 
Prompt,  well-written  copy,  reasonable 
rates.  Write:  EUROPEAN  NEWS,  5  & 
6  Clements  Inn.  London  WC2,  Eng¬ 
land. 


EDITORIAL  POSITION  wanted  in  i  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT- 
Boston  area.  Four  years*  (hiily  news-  i  ,  (^ngressional  aide 

imi>er  experience  as  rei>orter.  assistant  |  knows  Hill  and  agencies  froni  inside 
city  e<litor  and  executive  women’s  |  available  for  assignments.  Rates  not 
etlitor.  Male.  30.  Box  1276,  Editor  &  i?”ationary:  ively  style.  Box  1136, 
Publisher.  :  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPKRIEXCKI)  XEW'SMAX.  WRITER.  48. 


CORRESPONDENT  IN  ISRAEL 


Heavy  in  all  newsroom  work.  Rei>orter.  I  In-depth  coverage  of  political-economic 
copy  editor.  Sunday  etlitor,  city  e<litor.  !  ^*ene  plus  your  local  angles,  paving 
layout,  make-up  on  medium,  metropoli-  ^eptember  for  third  ^xtended  st&y* 
tan  <lailies.  Traveleil,  Seeks  interesting  Clippings,  resume  available.  Tom  Ack- 
challenge.  Box  12Ti).  E.litor  &  Pub-  ,  Bronx.  N.Y. 

lisher.  ’  (-1-)  K1  “-0981. 


COPY  EDITOR,  in  tai>ey  situation —  ' 
forbidden  to  edit — fears  losing  touch.  i 
Would  return  to  a  challenging  rim. 
Universal,  sports,  etc.  Box  1267,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  HUSBAND  WIFE  DUO  ' 
Seeking  i>ermanent  o|)ortunity.  ‘Take- 
charge*  wlitorial  managers  in  dead¬ 
end,  static  slot.  Skilled:  hot/cold 
tyiie,  layout,  photo-journalists.  Mature, 
young  thinkers.  Box  1271,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  METRO  COPY,  news  , 
editor,  seeks  West  Coast  relocation  | 
after  sojourn  in  Texas.  Box  1266,  ; 

I  Elitor  &  Publisher,  1 


BOSTON  ARE.\-  -Exi)erienced  metro 
daily  feature  writer  seeks  free-lance 
full-time  assignments  writing  film  re¬ 
views/features.  Box  1251,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


StatemenI  by: 

Raymond  S.  Moucha 
THE  PAPER 
Oshkosh,  Wise. 
Award-winning  offset 
has  ceased  daily  pul>- 
lication.  Available  are: 
editors,  reporters,  pho- 
tograjihers,  sports  and 
women’s  writers.  Call 
Rav  Moucha 
(414)  233-2000. 


POLITICAL  WRITER.  29.  seeks  po- 
sition  with  newspaper,  magazine  or  i 
broadcasting  station.  Prefer  Zones  3, 

4  or  6.  Box  1263,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

NKWSM.\N  35  years  would  like  nnn- 
e<litor*s  .iob  on  we**klv  or  desk  job 
with  small  daily  on  Maine  coast.  Offset  I 
exi>erience.  Box  1256,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  | 

NEWS  SPECIALIST— familiar  with  | 
all  oi)erations  of  a  mo<lern  newspai)er  I 
and  expert  on  national,  Washington, 
world  and  layout  desks  -seeks  position 
on  daily  striving  to  publish  exceptional 
newspaper.  Applicant  mature — but  will 
produce.  Box  1253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPEIRIENCED  FOOD  EDITOR  of 
major  newspaper  wants  new  position. 
Previously  worke<l  as  food  editor  on 
national  magazine.  Degree  in  Home 
Economics  and  Journ,alism.  Excellent 
writer:  author  of  two  popular  rof»k 
l>ooks :  supervise  recipes,  testing,  and 
serve<i  on  tasting  panels.  Box  1249, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

BRIGHT  FJMGLISH  BA— with  college 
paper  experience — looking  for  start. 
I)raft  deferred:  driver’s  license:  any 
location.  Jeffrey  I,,andaw.  37  City 
Boulevard,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. — 10301. 


OPERATORS — MACHIMSTS  I 

M.ACHINIST  —  Electronics.  Photons,  j 
Ace  Elektrons.  Tape  oi)erator  and  1 
regular  linecasting  machines.  Former  | 
he:id  machinist.  Day  shift  only.  Large 
or  small  plant  and/or  town.  Box  960, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST — Experienced  ALL  com¬ 
posing  room  hot  metal  equipment — 
seeks  job  newspaper  or  commercial 
shop,  with  op[K)rtunity  to  learn  cold- 
type  process.  Marrie<I,  35,  References. 
Box  993.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELETYPESETTER — Fast,  accurate: 
15  years’  experience  with  national 
magazine.  Fairchild  equipment,  inter¬ 
changeable  magazines,  N.Y.C.  area. 
Box  1112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TYPESETTER — Fast,  accurate  :  experi¬ 
enced  in  cold  t.vpe.  .Vny  place  in  Ohio 
or  West  Va.  Box  1243,  Editor  &  Pub- 
i  lisher. 


YPERS 

PRESSMAN,  27,  thoroughly  competent 
in  all  phases  of  press  and  stereotype 
wok.  desires  to  relocate.  Box  745, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN — Kelly  B.  Vertical;  com¬ 
mercial  experience  with  Rotary  news¬ 
paper  hi-S[>eed.  Full,  part-time.  Box 
876.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRI^TERS 

HUSBAND/WIFE  COMBINATION 
Woman  knowledgeable  in  typesetting 
and  paste-up :  man  has  12  years  ex- 
l)erience  in  camera  and  press- — 7  in 
foreman’s  position.  Box  946,  Iklitor  & 
Publisher. 

FOREMAN — a  ’take  charge’  pro  that 
knows  his  business,  ITU  law  and  peo¬ 
ple.  Metro  daily  or  challenge.  Know 
all  hot-metal,  photocomp  and  offset. 
Ph:  (3141  >31-7260,  ext.  1403. 


^^^^^PRODECTlOy 

PRODUCTION  M.-kNAGER 
30  years'  experience  all  phases  daily 
newspai)er  operation ;  21  years’  various 
management  positions  including  10 
years  as  Production  Manager.  Strong 
composing,  engraving.  Age  47.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  Box  1223,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION  E’XECUTIVE 
Goal,  plan,  and  systems-oriented.  Heavy 
on  communications,  supervision  and 
training.  Broad  experience  including 
areas  Ijeyond  production;  electronic 
and  mechanical  engineering  back- 
I  ground.  Looking  for  challenging  posi- 
I  tion  with  progressive  management 
I  team.  40’s.  family,  college.  Absolute 
I  confidence.  Box  1161,  Editor  &  Pub- 
j  Usher. 

i  PRODUCTION  MAN  ACER- FORE- 
1  MAN :  cold  type  or  hot.  Aggressive, 
efficient,  experienced.  Proven  results. 
Box  1284.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PLBLIC  RELATIONS 

ARMY  CAPTAIN,  PR  OFFICER,  due 
for  October  discharge  from  Vietnam, 
seeks  career-oriented  PR  iiosition.  Six 
years'  civilian-military  PR  experience: 
11  years*  writing;  4  years*  broadcast¬ 
ing.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  English,  25, 
married.  I  child.  Location  open.  Box 
1208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PR— FAR  EAST  WANTED;  11  years* 
ex|)erience;  French,  Japanese;  some 
Southea-st  Asian  languages.  Resume 
available.  Box  1217,  Bailor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEW  CAREER  IN  PR  desired  by 
working  television-radio  writer,  pro¬ 
ducer.  announcer,  former  newsman. 
Writes,  produces,  anchors  s^iort  an¬ 
nouncements  to  full  hour  documen¬ 
taries.  Meets  public  well,  in  demand 
as  public  speaker.  Box  1245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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N  ewspaperdom 


The  article  herewith  con¬ 
cerning  the  problem  of  repor¬ 
ting  news  of  the  black  commu¬ 
nity  is  reprinted  from  the  Pe~ 
orm  (111.)  journal  Star  of  Au¬ 
gust  10. 

Hy  Lee  Short 

A  former  newsman  and  a  Ne¬ 
gro  civil  rights  leader  agreed 
that  newsmen  find  it  difficult  to 
relate  to  and  report  on  ‘  the  an¬ 
gry  young  men  who  are  making 
the  noise  on  race  relations.” 

Robert  Loveless  of  the  Peoria 
Human  Relations  Commission 
and  Robert  Perlman,  former 
■Journal  Star  reporter,  discussed 
‘  Racial  News  Coverage  in  the 
Peoria  News  Media”  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Summer  Forum  si- 
eries  at  Universalist  Unitarian 
Church. 

Perlman,  who  now  is  in¬ 
formation  representative  for 
the  State  of  Illinois,  said  the 
working  reporter  finds  it  easy 
to  relate  to  what  the  black  com¬ 
munity  calls  ‘‘the  striver.” 

A  substantial  number  of  the 
working  press  are  in  symipathy 
with  older  members  of  the  black 
community  but  not  with  the 
“angry  young  men,”  he  said. 

A  reporter  goes  to  cover  a 
meeting  with  “the  angry  young 
men”  and  they  demand  to  frisk 
you  before  the  meeting,  he  said. 

“How  you  conduct  your  strug¬ 
gle  for  what  you  are  striving 
for  is  your  business,  unless  you 
hurt  other  people,”  he  said. 

If  Horace  Jones,  of  the 
U nited  Front,  doesn’t  want  good 
press  relations,  that  is  his  busi¬ 
ness.  But  they  are  not  going  to 
get  good  press  relations  unless 
they  relate  to  the  press,  said 
Perlman. 

Loveless  said  that  w'hite  re¬ 
porters  haven’t  related  to  the 


community.  Loveless  stated. 

He  said  there  are  three  fac¬ 
tions  in  the  black  community — 
tho.se  who  want  integration, 
those  who  seek  separation  and 
those  who  fight  for  liberation. 

“-Ure  you  getting  the  message 
about  these  three  factions  from 
the  white  reporter?  I  don’t 
think  so.” 

“Can  I  confide  in  a  white  re- 
liorter?  Will  he  report  e.xactly 
what  I  am  saying?” 

“Unless  we  have  black  repor¬ 
ters  who  can  go  into  the  black 
community  and  report  there 
will  be  no  peace  in  the  camp,” 
he  said. 

He  said  that  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  black  athlete  are 
played  up  on  the  sports  page 
“but  turn  the  page  and  you  find 
few  accomplishments  that  would 
lead  me  to  read  your  paper.” 

It  is  mainly  reports  of  crime, 
sex,  “wife  stabs  husband”  and  a 
police  chase  on  the  South  Side, 
said  Loveless. 

“If  this  is  the  type  of  news, 
then  that  paper  is  not  for  the 
black  man,”  Loveless  said. 

('.oiiiinunily  ‘slriiiger?.' 

Loveless  suggested  that  the 
Journal  Star  have  “stringers” 
in  the  Negro  community  such  as 
they  have  in  other  communities. 

‘  The  reason  the  Journal  Star 
runs  more  news  on  the  white 
communi  y  is  because  white  or¬ 
ganizations  send  in  press  re¬ 
leases,  said  Perlman. 

“Not  so  with  the  black  com¬ 
munity.  The  black  community 
doesn’t  try.  They  don’t  send  in 
news.” 

“Not  once  at  the  Journal  Star 
was  I  told  (by  management) 
what  to  write,”  said  Perlman. 
“In  racial  matters  never.  Nor 
do  I  know’  of  any  other  reporter 


Special  staff  report  made 
on  local  poverty  victims 


white  community.  If  they  can’t  "  ho  was  told  what  to  write. 


relate  to  the  white  community, 
how  can  they  relate  to  the  black 
community,  he  asked?  Newsmen 
reported  accurately  the  civil 
rights  movement  but  there  is  a 
portion  of  reporters  who  cannot 


Perlman  said  racial  news  cov¬ 
erage  in  Peoria  is  “fair  and  not 
fair.”  He  said  it  is  typical  of 
the  whole  country. 

*  *  * 

The  Journal  Star,  in  an  e<li- 
re)K)rt  truthfully  what  happens  torial,  welcomed  the  criticism 
to  Negroes,  said  Lov’eless.  made  by  Loveless,  a  Caterpil- 

The  reporting  of  the  recent  lar  Tractor  foreman,  and  Perl- 
eviction  of  two  residents  from  man,  a  former  meml)er  of  the 
Taft  Homes  w’as  bad  reporting,  newspaper  staff.  Loveless  is 
declared  Loveless.  black;  Perlman  is  white.  “It’s 

“We  don’t  have  a  crusading  good  news  to  an  editor  (to  read 

rei)orter  in  Peoria  who  will  get  their  remarks),”  said  the  edi- 
the  facts.”  he  said.  torial.  “It  means  that  our  re- 

The  white  reporter  does  not  pirters  are  still  as  hard-nosed 
have  the  awareness  of  the  black  and  independent  as  ever.  They 

I’ust  plain  can’t  ‘relate’  to  any- 

-  body ! 

(Robert  U.  liroirn  is  on  vacn-  “We  would  be  worried  if  they 
tion.  Shop  Tulle  at  Thirty  will  did  l)egin  thinking  it  was  their 
he  resumed  in  this  space  when  job  to  relate  to  peo))le  rather 
he  returns.)  than  report  objectively.” 


The  Illi)iois  State  Reyister 
gave  the  poor  people  of 
Springfield  an  opportunity  to 
tell  their  stories  in  a  12-page, 
advertising-free  tabloid  section 
published  August  11. 

Entitled  “The  Face  Of  Pover¬ 
ty,”  the  project  featured  inter¬ 
views  with  representatives  of 
all  sectors  of  “Springfield’s  oth¬ 
er  society,”  with  their  pictures. 

The  Register,  a  Copley  news¬ 
paper,  assigned  a  team  of  re¬ 
porters,  Robert  Daly  and  Do¬ 
lores  Katz,  who  spent  three 
weeks  each  visiting  the  poor 
people  and  di.scussing  their  life 
styles  with  them.  The  project 
took  two  months  from  the  initi¬ 
al  planning  to  publication  date. 

In  addition  to  the  reixirting 
team.  Bill  Hagen  and  Charles 
Bilyen  were  assigned  to  get  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  interv’iew’ees  to  fit 
in  with  the  project’s  “face” 
theme.  A  black  and  white 
drawing,  created  especially  lor 
the  tabloid,  was  drawn  by 
ivaren  Johnson  Sweeney,  a  local 
art  association  instructor  and 
was  used  as  the  cover. 

Layout  design  for  the  tabloid 
section  was  provided  by  Illinois 
State  Register  w’ire  editor  Jack 
Sutherland. 

Overall  coordination  of  the 
project  was  handled  by  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Jerry  Schniepp  and 
city  editor  Patrick  Coburn. 

Dolores  Katz  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Register  staff 
for  a  year,  and  Robert  Daly 
joined  the  staff  last  spring. 

Miss  Katz,  who  was  an  editor 
for  the  American  Hospital  As¬ 
sociation  before  she  came  to 
Springfield,  has  won  awards  for 
her  series  of  stories  on  the  new 
Southern  Illinois  University 
medical  school  at  Springfield 
and  Carbondale  and  also  for  a 
five-part  series  of  stories  on 
Springfield  nursing  homes. 


Miss  Katz  holds  a  degree  in 
political  science  irom  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  and  she 
also  studied  at  the  University 
of  Aix-en-Provence  in  France. 

Daly  came  to  Springfield  af¬ 
ter  two  years  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Clinton  (Iowa) 
Herald.  He  holds  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  journalism  from 
Marquette  University,  Milwau¬ 
kee. 

Before  completing  his  studies 
at  Marquette,  Daly  spent  one 
year  in  Australia  and  then  took 
a  trip  around  the  world  before 
returning  to  the  United  States. 


New  Sunday  paper 
in  Cleveland  area 

.A  Sunday  newspaper  that 
will  ser\’e  the  Euclid  and  Col- 
linwood  areas  of  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land  is  scheduled  to  begin  publi¬ 
cation  September  6. 

The  Sunday  Scoop-Jonmal 
will  represent  a  second  publica¬ 
tion  date  each  week  for  the  long- 
established  Euclid  News-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Coll  inwood  Scoop,  both 
published  by  the  Collinwood 
Publishing  Corp. 

The  Sunday  paper  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  local  news  in  the 
areas,  according  to  Charles  S. 
Elinsky,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Collinwood  Publishing. 

“With  the  explosive  growth 
of  Euclid  and  the  increased 
community  activities  of  Collin¬ 
wood,”  Elinsky  said,  “we  find 
that  a  single  weekly  issue  is  no 
longer  adequate  to  serve  the 
needs  of  both  our  subscribers 
and  advertisers.” 

Editorial  supervision  of  the 
Sunday  publications  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Tom  Brazaitis, 
managing  editor  of  the  week¬ 
lies. 
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One  look  at  the  holly  trees 
surrounding  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Ray  Lawrence  and  it’s  hard 
to  believe  that  her  interest 
started  as  a  problem. 

A  gardener  for  years,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  takes  pride  in  prop¬ 
agating  cuttings.  About  13 
years  ago  she  was  rooting 
some  cuttings  in  cold  frames 
on  her  front  porch. 

"My  former  neighbor  had  a 
holly  tree  so  I  snitched  a  stem 
and  tried  to  root  it,”  she  says. 
"It  died.  I  tried  again  and  it 
died.  The  third  time  I  decided 
to  put  a  jar  over  it  in  the  cold 
frame.  It  died.  I  gave  up  on 
holly  right  there  and  then.” 

Alter  her  initial  attempts  in 
the  spring  and  summer,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  was  asked  in  the 
fall  by  her  neighbor  to  try  and 
root  some  holly.  She  adds:  "I 
didn’t  want  to  do  it  because  I 
felt  it  was  too  cold.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  my  neighbor  approached 
me  again.  I  finally  gave  in, 
although  I  knew  it  wouldn’t 
work,  and  took  some  cuttings. 

L^t  It  Outside 

"My  cold  frames  were 
empty  so  I  put  three  cuttings 
in  a  cold  frame,  covered  it 
and  left  it  outside  with  no 
light,  no  air  and  no  water. 

"The  following  spring  when 
I  was  ready  to  root  other 
plants  I  uncovered  the  cold 
frame  and  discovered  the 
holly  had  rooted.  I  was 
amazed  and  felt  it  sure  was  a 
funny  way  for  a  plant  to  root, 
left  outside  in  freezing 
weather  from  December  until 
May.  That’s  when  I  got  in¬ 
quisitive.” 

Sitting  in  her  small,  attrac¬ 
tive  kitchen  at  381  Fort  Lee 
Rd.,  Teaneck,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
recalled  how  she  saw  an  ad 
for  the  Holly  Society.  "I 
joined  the  Society  so  I  could 
learn  more  about  the  plant. 
Then  my  husband  and  I 
started  exploring  on  day  trips 
and  vacations  to  learn  about 
the  different  varieties  and 
species.  We  met  interesting 
people  such  as  growers  and 
the  man  in  charge  of  the 
greenhouse  at  Rhode  Island 
University.  One  person  led  us 
to  another  and  pretty  soon  I 
was  laden  down  with  informa¬ 


tion  and  in  love  with  the 
holly.” 

When  she  first  got  inter¬ 
ested  in  holly,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
said  she  found  it  to  be  a 
man’s  realm.  "Today  many 
women  grow  holly,  but  when  I 
first  started  it  seemed  like 
only  men  were  growing  it.” 

Mrs.  Lawrence  continued 
her  study  of  holly  by  taking 
the  beginners  and  advanced 
courses  on  the  plant  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Horti¬ 
culture  Society. 

Survived  Frost 

All  the  time  she  was  grow¬ 
ing  the  holly.  "Everyone  in 
this  area  was  saying  holly 
wasn’t  hearty  and  that  an¬ 
noyed  me.  The  contour  of  our 
property  puts  us  right  smack 
in  a  frost  pocket,”  she  said 
with  a  sweep  of  her  hand, 
"and  my  holly  survived.” 

The  biggest  s  t  r  u  g  g  1  e  for 
Mrs.  Lawrence  is  rabbits. 
"This  year  the  rabbits  did  tre¬ 
mendous  damage  to  the  hol¬ 
lies  and  many  of  my  other 
plants  and  flower  s.”  Mrs. 
Lawrence  offered  this  advice 
to  anyone  wanting  to  protect 
shrubs  from  rabbits.  "A  circu¬ 
lar  wire  fence  18  inches  high 
is  not  tall  enough.  You  need 
height  of  at  least  26  to  28 
inches.  We  have  found  that 
during  the  winter  if  the  snow 
piles  up  10  or  12  inches  the 
rabbits  walk  along  the  top  and 
behead  the  plants  that  are 
raised  above  18  inches.” 

Mrs.  Lawrence  and  her  hus¬ 
band  have  about  25  different 
varieties  of  holly  on  their 
property.  "But  we  have  many 
of  one  species  also,”  she 
added.  TTie  couple  likes  to 
refer  to  their  grounds  as  a 
small  botanical  garden. 

"We  have  something  of  al¬ 
most  everything  planted 
around,”  Mrs.  Lawrence  said. 
"My  husband  can’t  stand  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  anything  that  is 
growing.  He  feels  if  it  wants 
to  grow  we  should  keep  it.” 

Prefers  Chinese  Holly 

The  couple  likes  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  holly  but  pre¬ 
fers  the  Chinese  with  its  beau¬ 
tiful  dark  green  glossy  leaves. 

"The  American  holly  is  a 
little  duller  green  in  color 
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